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FEEDING  PARIS. 


or  pork,  a  small  portion  of  preserved  mut¬ 
ton,  a  slice  of  cheese,  and  two  cakes  of 
chocolate  or  a  packet  of  sug.ar.  The  choco¬ 
late  was  used  instead  of  sugar,  of  which 
there  was  but  a  short  supply.  In  Uelluville 
alone  150,000  rations  were  retiuired.  Thus, 
however  great  the  supply  might  be,  a  little 
only  could  be  given  to  each  jierson,  —  about 
^  pound  of  pork,  or  a  still  smaller  portion 
of  mutton.  In  onler  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  the  Kelleville  authorities  added  some  of 
their  Canteen  reserves,  and  sevenil  casks  of 
butter  and  wine  were  sold  at  half  their 
value  to  such  as  were  dLspowsl  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occasion.  One  side  of  the 
market  was  nsetl  for  cutting  and  chopping. 
The  mutton  cans  were  opened  in  a  most  sum¬ 


fpilE  larders  of  Paris  are  now  almost 
1.  completely  replenished,  horse-flesh  is 
gradually  getting  scarce,  .and  cat  and  dog 
delicacies  are  out  of  the  question.  On  the 
news  of  the  armistice  being  received  in 
London,  arr.ingements  were  8|)eedily  made 
to  send  provisions  to  the  besieged,  for  which 
a  large  sum  had  already  been  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription.  As  soon  as  the  convoj's  arrived 
in  Paris,  part  of  the  focnl  was  handiul  to  the 
Mayors  to  Im  divided  amongst  the  |)oor  of 
their  arrondi.'^.scnients,  while  tlic  rest  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  those  members  of  the  London 
Committee  who  hail  come  over  to  Paris. 

“  Tlio  distributions,”  says  .a  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  took  pliice  in  the  markets.  I-iai'h 
person  receivetl  a  biscuit,  a  piece  of  bacon 


mary  way ;  the  can  was  placed  on  a  block, 
and  with  one  blow  of  a  hatchet  split  in  half.” 

At  two  o’clock  every  day  the  Moblots  of 
a  qu.'urter  meet  together  at  a  common  ren¬ 
dezvous  to  n'ceive  their  rations.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  meat  (horse  of  course)  and 
wine  are  deposited  in  an  empty  shop,  and  as 
the  day  wears  on,  the  Moblots  come  saunter¬ 
ing  in,  waiting  for  the  arriv.al  of  the  .wu-t 
offirifr.  The  wood  is  first  distributoJ,  the 
bread  or  biscuit  follows,  and  then  come  the 
meat  and  wine,  and  lastly  the  colfee,  siig.ar, 
and  fau  de  vie.  Each  company  is  usually 
com|)osed  of  twenty  Moblots,  but  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  .are  always  al«ent,  those  present  take 
their  share.  Every  company  has  its  own 
butcher,  who,  cutting  up  the  meat  in  pro¬ 


portion  to  the  number  present,  places  his 
knile,  scissors,  or  chopper  on  a  ration,  and 
calls  out.  Pour  tfui  f  A  Moblot  turns  his 
back  and  rames  a  eomraite,  who  then  comes 
forward,  and  receives  his  jwrtion.  This  is 
re|)eated  until  all  are  served.  Tlie  sketch  on 
this  p,agc  w.os  made  just  befon*  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wine  and  meat.  One  Moblot  was  so 
hungry  that  he  was  eating  the  raw  horse- 
(lesh  off  a  iKjne  which  he  had  obtained.  A 
lady  and  a  gentleman  passed  by  at  the  time, 
and  the  lady  was  so  .asteni'-hed  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of 
tlisgiisf.  The  Moblot,  in  no  w.ay  dis»-on- 
cert«-d,  pointed  f4>  the  wint'  in  ihii  [>ails  or 
watering-cans,  inviting  her  to  come  anil  Itoire 
itn  coup.  This  was  received  with  laughter. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Translated  into 
Tatlob.  fnlform  with 
Longfelluw’A  Da>'TE  luid  Birant's  Homes.  Fart  .Second, 
compli^tlng  the  Work.  1  toi.  Imperial  octerv.  $S.00. 

No  tranualion  of  the  Recond  Fart  of  “  Fault  ”  hai  here¬ 
tofore  b.-^  published  In  the  Lhiited  State*.  The  four  or 
Are  Knallih  Tendons  were  produced  before  tbe  German 
critics  liad  diecoverod  the  true  kejr  to  Goethe’s  meaninc, 
and  they  therefore  lArc  a  very  tnadcqnate  representation 
of  tbe  ortglnal.  None  of  tbem  reproduce  the  great  rich¬ 
ness  and  varletr  of  the  German  metres,  or  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  notes  which  satisfactorily  explain  the  more 
dlfflcnlt  passages  of  the  poem. 


■DAYARD  TAYLOR’S  FAUST  is  the 

-D  only  one  which  completely  gives  tbe  form  of  the 
original,  and  which  also  contains  those  illustrations  which 
the  re^r  needs  in  order  to  follow  Goethe’s  grand  dcsim. 
The  Second  Fart  has  elten  been  looked  upon  as  a  sealed 
book  to  most  readers ;  but  since  the  tnic  interoretation 
has  been  discovered  and  Is  generally  accepted  In  Germany, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  stores  of  Beauty  and  of 
Wisdom  contained  in  the  work  should  be  made  accessible 
to  nil  who  appreciate  the  passion  and  pathos  of  the  First 
Part. 

“T7AUST  IN  ENGLISH."  “The 

A*  work  of  many  years  now  lies  Ix^fore  us.  It  is  such 
a  masterpieco  of  translation,  that  we  scarcely  toow  m- 
oiher  wmch  can  be  placed  braido  it.  The  only  deviation 
from  the  original  text  which  the  poet-translator  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself,  Is  that  he  has  not  In  every  Instance  fbllowed 
the  exact  order  of  the  original  rhymes;  in  all  else,  m 
spirit,  in  harmony  of  words,  in  tone,  sentiment,  and  ryth- 
inlcal  character,  his  work  is  Goethe’s  Faust  in  EngUsh 
words.” — Nae-Yorktr  StaaU-Zeitung, 

“  A  MASTERPIECE  3P  POETICAL 
■A.  translation.”  “  It  is  a  work  of  patient,  lov¬ 
ing  labor,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  tho  most 
perfect  work  of  its  kind  which  has  over  been  produced. 
Ferham  we  shall  be  contradicted  when  we  assert  that 
only  a  poet  is  competent  to  appreciate  perfectly  a  iioetic 
work;  out  no  one  wUl  deny  that  only  an  important  poet 
should  venture  to  attempt  the  translation  of  a  great  poem 
since  he  must  assimilate  It  thoroughly,  and  so  possess 
it  that  it  shaU  be  reproduced  by  and  from  him.  He 
who  is  able  thus  to  reproduce  Faiut,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
has  done,  must  himself  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood  of  I’oetn'.  . 

“  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  this  translation,  for  through 
it  a  great  d^  has  been  done  to  open  to  Americans  and 
Enidishmen  the  sanctuarv  of  German  poetic  literature,  and 
to  bring  the  two  kiiulrcd  races  ntarer  to  each  other  in 
thought  and  sentiment.  And  the  original  becomes  to  us 
doubly  dear  and  sacred,  when  we  see  what  capacity  it  has 
of  addrassing  itself  to  the  foreign  mind  and  heart  without 
losing  the  charm  of  its  mysterious,  magical  atmosphere.” 
—  .Vsir-  Yorker  JiandeU-Zeilung. _ 


f  FHE  SILENT  PARTNER.  By  Elizabeth 

X  Stuabt  Fhelps,  Author  of  “  Tlie  Gates  Ajar,” 
”  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1vol.  IBmo.  $1.50. 

Like  the  previous  stories  of  Mis*  Phelps,  "  The  Silent 
Partner  ”  possesses  a  dramatic  and  absorbing  interest  for 
all  readers,  while  its  graphic  and  thoughtful  presentation 
of  some  evils  of  the  present  labor  system,  as  developed  In 
the  experience  of  factory  operatives,  gives  it  a  deeiu-r  and 
more  comttuinding  claim  to  public  atumtlon. _ 


Fin  photographs  of  Charles 

DICKENS’S  RE.\DIXGS.  By  Kate  Field.  Re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  Edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform  with 
the  lllustralod  Llbrarj-  rsiitlon  of  Ulcketu's  Works.  With 
Illustratloiu.  $  1.50. 

■pEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DICKENS. 

S.  In  this  volume  Miss  Field  gives  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dickens,  his  welcome  at  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  his  various  Readings.  The  book  contains  sev¬ 
eral  Illustrations,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  welcome 
souvenir  of  memorable  evenings  to  those  who  were  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  hear  Mr.  Dickens  Interpret  the  m(*t  charac¬ 
teristic  persons  and  scenes  in  his  novels  ;  while  to  those 
not  so  fortunate  Miss  Field’s  loving  portraiture  will  be  a 
pleasant  and  valued  memorial  of  one  to  whose  humane 
genius  the  whole  world  is  debtor, 

“\fISS  KATE  FIELD’S  PEN  PHOTO- 

1’AgR.VPHS  will  be  received  w  ith  cordial  pleasure  by 
tile  countless  multitude  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  admirers  in  this 
country  as  a  lifelike  memorial  of  ‘  delightful  aird  instruc¬ 
tive  ’  evenings,  to  which  nothing  similar  can  ever  be  cn- 
Joyid  again.  —  A'oe  York  Tribane. 

“MISS  KATE  FIELD’S  PEN  PHOTC- 

GRAFllii  OF  DICKENS’S  READINGS  mer¬ 
ited  their  title  for  the  vividness  and  truthfulness  of 
the  admiring  sketches  of  the  living  man,  with  the  living 
voice,  and  aU  the  expression  of  his  living  pnwence.  Tliey 
will  be  prized  as  the  best  descriptive  and  picturesque 
ncinoriab  of  those  rare  evenings,  when  the  dramatia 
artist  was  his  own  Interpreter  ;  representing  to  tbe  ear 
Uic  creations  of  his  genius  os  a  novelist,  and  making  ev¬ 
erybody  see  the  odd  and  lovely  children  of  his  bralm”  — 
BoftON  Traneeript. 

PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DICKENS. 

JL  “  This  Is  a  graceful,  lively,  and  very  entbusiastic 
sketch  of  Dickens,  as  be  appeared  at  his  readings,  which 
were,  in  fOct,  drainatlc  representations  of  scenes  from  his 
own  works.  It  gives  many  ‘  poinu  ’  w  hich  Dickens  ex¬ 
temporized  and  added  to  tbe  text ;  what  be  added  to  It  by 
manner,  gesture,  and  Intoiution  is  also  preserved,  and  In 
the  expression  of  it  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  shown. 
Tbe  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  about 
Dickens.  Indeed,  as  a  portraiture  of  him  as  a  dramatic 
artist  it  is  iMivae,  preserving  what  Is  nowhere  else  rescutd 
trom  oblivion."  —  fkiladelfiiia  Age. _ 

pEGINALD  ARCHER.  By  the  Author 
AV  of  “  Emily  Chester,”  ”  Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL 
I2mo.  $2.00. 

Tliia  new  story  bids  fair  to  attract  public  attention  In  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  discusses  subjects  of  great  popular 
Interest,  and  has  the  same  Interuity  of  power  and  purpose 
w  hich  marks  so  strongly  the  previous  works  of  the  gifted 
Mthor. _ _ _ _ 

'^rOPICS  OF  THE  TIMBr  By  James 
A  Fabtox.  1  vol.  12ino.  $2.00. 

CoxTENTS.— Uncle  Sam’s  'I  reatmcnt  of  bis  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  llooie.  Congressional  I’cccadiUoes,  Intcr- 
natiotul  Copyright,  Unr  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  waste*  its  Time,  lire  Clothes  Mania,  Lag-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  Our  Israelitish  Brethren,  Cotrespond- 
eiKe  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  'lire  Government  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 


pARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMR 

A  Many  of  the  paper*  in  this  volume  relate  to  some  of 
tbe  most  Importanhouestions  now  claiming  public  atten¬ 
tion,  while  all  of  them  an-  of  timely  Interest,  and  arc 
treated  with  the  fulness  of  rv-search  and  tlie  pungent  force 
of  statement  characteristie  of  Mr.  Farton, 

pOPICS  OF  THE  TIME.  $2.00. 

A  “  This  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  and  contains, 
without  prefatory  comment,  Mr.  Farton’s  four  well- 
known  papers,  embodying  tbe  results  of  study  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  tho  workitig  of  the  txilitical  maebitte  at  Wash¬ 
ington;  his  account  of  *  The  Yankees  at  Home,’  as  seen 
in  a  summer  sojoum  in  Berkshire;  Ills  plea  lor  Interna- 
llonal  copyright;  his  two  studies  of  great  sects,  the  Ro¬ 
manists  and  tho  Jews  ;  his  racy  review  of  ‘  The  tlorre- 
KiHindenoe  of  Napulcuu  Bonaiiarte”  ;  a  paper  on  ’The 
C  lothes  Slania  ’ ;  and  the  niemoralde  dissection  of  ‘  The 
I  lovemment  of  the  City  of  New  York.’  ”  —  BoMoa  Artrcr- 
tioer. 

For  sale  by  all  Book-eiK-rs.  bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  FublisluTs, 
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THE  S^VN  DOMINGO  ISSUE. 

The  weather  prophets  say  that  when  the 
wind  “  backs  round  ’’  even  into  a  good 
quarter,  a  storm  is  not  fai’  off.  It  is  not 
only  important  where  you  are,  but  how  you 
^t  there.  This  San  Domingo  question,  fw 
instance,  which  is  now  looming  upon  the 
country,  has  arisen  contrary  to  the  natnral 
course  of  all  such  issues  hitherto,  and  has 
been  marked  by  extraordinar}’  incident.*. 
Instead  of  originating  with  the  people  and 
growing  out  of  their  interests,  real  or  fan¬ 
cied,  it  was  broached  by  the  Executive. 
Instead  of  inquiring,  first  of  all,  whether 
the  nation  wants  San  Domingo,  a  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  sent  out  who  seem  to  have 
made  it  their  chief  point  of  inquiry  whether 
the  Dominicans  want  us.  And  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  people  time  to  talk 
the  (question  over,  think  of  it,  and  vote  on 
it,  it  18  proposed  to  let  the  United  States 
Senate  wind  up  the  matter  at  once  by  a 
trexty  in  the  ordinary  style.  It  is  fit  that 
this  jbnorraal  process  should  be  attended  by 
some  rather  strange  incidents.  We  have 
seen  the  navy  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ercising  a  most  decided  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  governments,  the  only 
possible  pretext  being  that  it  was  necessary 
to  guard  rights  in  which,  at  some  time  or 
other,  our  Government  might  acquire  an  in¬ 
terest.  We  have  seen  a  United  States 
Senator,  indiscreet  enough  to  attack  an  ob¬ 
servatory  as  if  it  were  the  citadel  itself,  — 
that  is,  resisting  investigation  as  if  it  were 
the  same  thing  as  annexation, —  punished 
for  the  course  bo  was  going  to  pursue, 
rather  than  for  what  he  had  already  done  ; 
thus  involving  the  whole  country  in  a  tur¬ 
moil  only  relevant  because  it  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  made  so.  Surely,  there  is  nothing 
auspicious  in  the  breezes  Uiat  have  thus  far 
blown  from  the  proposed  “  sanitarium  ” 
of  the  Union. 

Nevertheless,  it  becomes  the  American 
people,  exercising  a  g<.  nerous  spirit  toward 


the  past  of  the  question,  to  meet  its  present 
and  future  issues  calmly,  fearlessly,  and 
decisively.  It  is  not  to  be  supposra  that 
President  Grant,  tenacious  as  he  may  be  by 
nature,  and  deeply  and  honestly  interested, 
as  he  unquestionably  is,  in  promoting  the 
annexation  of  San  Domingo,  will  he  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  country ;  still  less  that 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  will  he  guilty  of  a 
like  insensibility.  The  truth  is,  the  matter 
rests  with  the  people,  and  there  is  time 
enough  and  there  are  ways  enough  in  which 
to  impress  their  decision  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  How,  then,  docs  the  issue  stand  ?  As 
we  write  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  has 
not  been  made.  There  is  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  be  substantially  in  favor  of 
annexation.  The  Commissioners  have  gone, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  from  a  latitude  of 
over  forty  degrees  to  a  latitude  of  eighteen 
degrees,  and,  of  course,  they  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  as  Northerners  always  are  by  the 
natural  magnificence  of  tropical  regions, 
where,  as  good  Bishop  Heoer  long  ago 
sang, 

“  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile.” 

We  saw  how  it  was  in  the  first  outburst 
of  correspondence  from  the  expedition. 
The  gorgeous  scenerj',  the  balmy  air?,  the 
mahogany  tree,  the  stately  palm,  and  the 
wild  fig-tree,  the  fruits  innumerable,  and  the 
verdure  to  the  water’s  edge,  —  how  can  the 
earth-hungering  Anglo-Saxon  resist  these 
things  ?  From  the  days  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Crusaders  there  has  been  a  Southern- 
ward  pressure  of  our  race,  though  its  home 
is  in  the  North.  It  is  highly  probable,  also, 
that  the  Commissioners  have  found  a  great 
majority  of  the  Dominicans  favorable  to 
annexation,  for  as  an  independent  commu¬ 
nity  they  are  evidently  near  the  collapsing 
point.  Their  debt  of  itself  would  not  be  a 
verj'  formidable  objection ;  while  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that,  whatever  speculative 
projects  may  have  incited  or  attended  this 
movement,  me  United  States  Government 
has  been  free  from  them  all. 

On  these  points,  and  on  whatever  else 
they  choose  to  treat,  the  Commissioners 
will  be  heanl  with  candor  by  the  American 
people.  Still,  over  and  beyond  them  all, 
will  remain  certain  primary  considerations 
which  will  probably  be  decisive  of  the  issue. 
Fiist,  there  is  yet  no  national  call  for  the 
annexation  of  San  Domingo,  no  prevailing 
sense  of  needing  dt,  even  no  inclination 
toward  it.  The  'whole  thing  has  •been 
foreign  from  ’ the  thought  of  the  people, — 
has  l^n  artificially  forced  upon  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  “  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  ”  of  terri¬ 
torial  advancement  no  longer  has  the  seduc¬ 
tive  sound  of  “  manifest  destiny  ’’  in  the 
nation’s  car.  •  At  present  we  have  land 
enough,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  to  utilize 
it.  Sctiondly,  while  the  cliinatic  argument, 
as  enforced  by  Senator  Schurz,  is  ca|<able  of 
being  pushed  to  n  fanciful  extreme,  it  is  yet 
weighty  :  with  all  reflecting  minds.  The 
tropics  ate  not  well  adapted  for  self-govern¬ 
ing,  law-abiding  communities ;  and  if  wc 
begin  with  a  foothold  which  promises  ulti¬ 
mately  to  bring  the  whole  Antilles  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Mexico  under  our  flag,  the  prospect  is 
tenfold  more  dubious  than  that  which  would 
herald  annexation  in  the  contrary  direction, 
or  toward  British  North  America.  Thirdly, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether, 
going  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  main¬ 
land  of  our  continent,  and  annexing  a  part 
of  an  island,  embroiled  with  the  other  part, 
and  inhabited  by  a  race  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  we 
could  succeed  in  incorporating  the  countrj’ 
into  our  political  systAtm,  as  we  have  our 
previous  acquisitions ;  or  whether  it  would 
not  result  in  the  beginning  of  a  colonial 
system  for  which  our  Government  is  totally 
unfitted  and  which  our  people  do  not  want. 
Fourthly,  there  arc  no  commanding  reasons, 
military,  coniincrcial,  or  otherwise,  in  sup- 
piort  of  annexation.  A  coaling  station, 
which  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  in 
San  Domingo,  would  answer  all  strategic 
purposes  in  war,  for  in  other  respects  the 
country  would  only  add  to  our  already  enor¬ 
mous  coast  line  to  be  dcfiinded,  and  it  would 
be  particularly  expos<Hl  to  European  attack. 
Neither  in  tlus  res^iect  nor  in  commercial 
importance  docs  San  Domingo  Ingin  to 
compare  with  Cuba,  which  a  dozen  years 
hence  may  place  at  our  option ;  while  as  a 
“  sanitarium  ”  our  healtn-scekers  can  go 
there  without  canying  their  fl.ag,  even  if 
they  arc  not  satisfied  with  the  similar 
climate  of  Florida.  However,  wc  press  the 
matter  no  further  at  present,  having  merely 
intended  to  indicate  the  main  princijilos  on 
which  this  important  issue  is  to  lie  decid¬ 
ed,  and  to  invoke  to  their  consideration, 
promptly  and  fairly,  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  JOINT  COM¬ 
MISSION. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  London, 
Ottawa,  Washington,  and  elsewhere  as 
to  the  work  really  before  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission,  some  weeks  ago  appointed  to  de¬ 
termine  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  We  believe  the  scope 
of  their  powers  can  now  be  pretty  accurately 
defined ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
documents  and  speeches  bearing  on  the 
matter  shows,  wc  tmnk,  that  the  Queen  and 
the  President  have  agreed  to  discuss : 
First,  the  mode  of  settling  the  different 
questions  which  have  risen  in  connection 
with  the  fisheries  ;  Second,  any  other 
^cstions  which  affect  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  Third,  the  differences  which  arose 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  during  the  rebellion  in  this  country ; 
Fourth,  all  that  class  of  claims  generally 
known  as  the  Alabama  claims;  Fifth,  all 
other  claims,  both  of  our  citizens  and  those 
of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  acts  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  recent  civil  war ;  and 
Sixth,  any  other  question  standing  in  the 
way  of  jierf'cct  good  fellowship  between  tho 
two  countries. 

The  first  specification  of  their  schedule  is 
so  explicit  in  terms  that  no  misconception 
of  its  intent  is  possible.  The  second  is 
general  in  its  phraseologj-,  and  must  be 
without  definite  meaning  unless  it  allows  the 
comini esioners  to  discuss,  not  alone  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Dominion,  either  by  purchase  or  an¬ 
nexation,  hut  also  the  merits  of  the  old 
San  Juan  boundary  dispute,  the  expediency 
of  a  renewal  of  reciprocity,  the  lustice  of 
the  so-called  Fenian  claims,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Canada  and  our  country, 
respectively,  in  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
canals  and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River.  The  third  specification  is  aho 
somewhat  indefinite  in  terms,  but  it  seems 
evident  enough  to  us  that  it  is  intended  to 
grant  authority  for  full  and  free  conference 
on  the  subject  of  maritime  international 
law ;  and  our  view  on  this  point  is  jiartially 
sustained  by  tlie  English  Friinc  Minister, 
who  cautiously  said  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  he  believed  this  to  be  one  of  the 
topics  for  the  Commission  to  consider.  The 
fourth  specification,  like  the  first,  is  entirely 
explicit,  and  we'  are  far  from  thinking  it 
that  on  which  there  will  be  most  difficulty 
in  reaching  an  agreement.  The  fifth  is  of 
Earl  Granville’s  proposing,  and  was  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  President,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  however,  tliat  the  commissioners  be 
empowered  to  fix  an  early  day  beyond 
which  claims  of  this  character  will  not  he 
received  for  consideration  :  the  language  on 
both  sides  is  peculiar,  but  what  Earl  (Iran- 
ville  probably  means  is  that  the  Commission 
shall  discuss,  not  the  claims  of  Confederate 
bond-holders,  but  those  of  British  subjects 
who  lost  cotton  or  other  property  in  tho 
South,  and  possibly  those  of  English  block¬ 
ade-runners  whose  goods  or  vessels  were  de¬ 
stroyed  or  confiscated.  The  sixth  specifica¬ 
tion,  though  not  generally  incluaed,  wc 
believe  justified  by  the  spirit  of  certain 
words  used,  —  the  Queen  saying,  in  her  ad¬ 
dress,  “  all  claims  tor  compensation  which 
have  been,  or  may  be,  made  by  each  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  its  citizens,  upon  the  other  ” ; 
and  the  President  saving,  through  Mr. 
Fish,  “  all  questions  wlbicn  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  stand  in  the  way  of  an  entire  and 
abiding  friendship  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.’’ 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  thus  defining 
the  work  before  the  Commission  we  make  it 
much  larger  than  do  most  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries.  But  as  it  is  the  letter  which  killcth 
and  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,  wc  hold 
that  the  limit  of  the  commissioner’s  labors 
arc  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  technical 
phrases  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  but 
by  the  broad  intent  of  the  parties  thereto. 
Earl  Granville  desires,  “  in  the  cordial 
spirit  of  friendship,”  to  reach  “  a  complete 
understanding  ”  which  will  “  strengthen  the 
gootl  relations  ”  that  the  Queen  is  “  anxious 
shall  subsist  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  ” ;  while  the  Queen  herself 
sjicaks  of  the  “  neighborly  understanding 
which  it  is  on  all  grounds  so  desirable  to 
cherish  and  maintain  and  the  President 
feelingly  says  he  “  is  desirous  to  establish 
{lermanent  good  relations  and  a  siricero, 
substantial,  and  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  oovernmonts.’’  Wc  cannot  doubt 
the  spirit  of  all  these  wonls ;  they  mi  an 
desire,  deep  and  strong,  for  peace  that  shall 
rest  on  sure  foundations. 

Some  men  on  our  side  the  water  bluster 
about  the  presence  of  the  British  flag  on 
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this  continent,  and  demagogues  covertly  in¬ 
sinuate  the  political  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  war  with  England ;  but  this 
bluster  and  insinuation  does  not  represent 
either  the  hope  or  the  longing  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  right 
when  he  replied  to  Disraeli’s  taunt,  with 
the  remark  that  he  thought  England  might 
safely  “  trust  to  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  mass  of  the  American  nation 
themselves  to  discountenance,  neutralize, 
and  dishearten  whatever  effects  may  be 
produced  ”  by  these  ranters  and  bullying 
politicians.  There  are  those  who  seem  to 
nnd  delight  in  thinking  that  the  result  of 
♦he  Franco-Prussian  war  has  rendered 
Great  Britain  extremely  anxious  to  reach 
a  good  understanding  with  the  United 
States;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  force 
in  the  suggestion,  but  we  do  not  care  to 
seek  in  this  direction  the  motive  fur  either 
the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  what  the  Queen 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Granville 
have  said.  We  choose,  rather,  to  regard 
their  words  as  the  utterance  of  liberalized 
England,  —  as  the  protest,  if  you  will,  of 
1871  against  1861. 

The  initiative  of  the  Commission  comes 
from  the  Queen,  but  ber  overtures  were  met 
W  the  President  in  the  most  cordial  spirit. 
The  opposition  party  in  Canada  and  Eng¬ 
land  censure  her  and  the  ministiy,  and 
more  or  less  directly  allege  or  insinuate 
that  there  has  been  a  cowardly  backing- 
down  on  the  part  of  the  government  I 
With  this  issue  we  have  no  concern,  though 
we  must  add  that,  in  our  view,  the  course 
she  and  her  advisers  adopted  in  seeking  a 
reconciliation  is  in  a  high  degree  praise¬ 
worthy.  Certain  of  our  own  citizens  are 
e<pially  censoiious  toward  the  President, 
claiming  that  our  cause  has  been  debased 
Iw  bringing  the  Alabama  claims  before  the 
Cfommission ;  but  more  than  a  month  ago 
this  journal  took  the  ground  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  asked  nothing  on  the  score  of  wounded 
honor  or  for  dramatic  display ;  but  simply 
that  the  question  as  to  these  claims  be 
settled  as  soon  as  possible  on  its  merits  and 
in  accordance  with  inherited  American 
principles.  Wo  greatly  trust,  in  spite  of 
some  reports  which  cause  a  little  anxiety, 
that  our  members  of  the  Commission  will 
stand  fast  for  such  a  settlement  and  accede 
to  no  other. 

Thus  interpreting  the  scope  of  the  duties 
wherewith  the  commissioners  arc  charged, 
we  do  not  in  the  least  credit  the  story  that 
they  must  complete  their  labors  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  Both  countries  will  have  rea¬ 
son  tor  great  satisfaction  if  they  do  so  by 
midsummer.  For  while  they  are,  in  the 
words  of  Earl  Granville,  “  not  to  settle,  but 
to  agree,  if  possible,  upon  the  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment,”  they  must  so  fully  consider  every 
question  of  difference,  that  the  work  of 
making  a  treaty  ot  settlement  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  respective  governments  will 
be  but  the  mere  embodiment,  in  oflicial 
phraseology,  of  this  hoj)cd-for  agreement. 
Waiving  all  matters  ot  form  and  prece¬ 
dence,  the  two  governments  have  once  more 
justified  their  nght  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
class  of  civilized  nations ;  and  we  hope  the 
result  of  the  commissioner’s  deliberations 
may  be  such  as  to  confirm  the  wishes  of 
the  Queen  and  the  President,  and  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  the  two  countnes.  Ana  indeed,  if  the 
gentlemen  now  in  conference  at  Washing¬ 
ton  arc  wholly  successful,  that  result  wifi, 
furthermore,  teach  the  world  a  new  lesson 
in  international  law  and  comity,  do  not  a 
little  to  render  war  more  and  more  a  thing 
to  be  detested  and  avoided,  and  somewhat 
aid  to  bring  forward  the  day  when  all  men’s 
good  shall 

**  ne  each  man’i  role,  and  anlversal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  acroaa  the  land. 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea.-’ 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


An  earnest  effort  has  been  made,  or  is 
perhaps  still  going  on,  to  obtain  a  slight 
addition  to  the  very  small  amount  of  holi¬ 
day  which  the  boys  of  the  highest  of 
the  Boston  schools  get  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  On  general  principles  this  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  be  commended,  since  the  evil 
tendency  of  our  day  is  to  crowd  too  much 
exhaustive  brain-work  into  the  education 
of  children  in  their  early  teens.  It  is  a 
critical  period,  and  the  danger  is  rather  in 
overwork  than  in  too  much  physical  exer¬ 
cise.  A  ver}'  small  part  of  wnat  is  actnally 
learned  in  school  remains  in  the  head  in 
such  shape  as  to  be  useful  in  active  life, 
however  employed;  the  benefit  gained  is 
in  the  discipline  of  learning ;  and  this  is  de¬ 
cidedly  overdone  if  its  first  result  is  mental 
weariness  and  lassitude  and  its  second  re¬ 
sult  physical  weakness  and  liability  to  dis¬ 
ease.  That^  education  is  the  best  which 
lands  a  boy  on  the  shore  of  manhood  in  the 
best  trim,  bodily  and  intellectually,  for  the 
work  of  life ;  and  that  education  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  which  subjects  a  boy  to  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  mental  strain  every  day  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  training,  and  leaves  him  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  three  hours’  mental  labor  is  too 
much  for  his  endurance.  There  is  a  whole¬ 
some  suggestion  in  the  story  of  the  man  who 
ran  so  furiously  to  get  an  impetus  for  his 
great  leap,  that  he  was  too  tired  to  jump  at 
ml. 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  has  written 
a  long  defence  against  the  accusations  of 
General  Barlow,  bearing  on  himself  and  his 
Erie  clients.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  in  company  with  Mr.  Fisk  and  the 
rest  at  the  time  of  Jud^e  Barnard’s  sum¬ 
mons  by  teleCTaph  and  mreed  march  to  the 
relief  of  his  mends ;  and  that  the  inference 
that  he  was  there  in  person  was  drawn  from 
a  misprint  of  “  Field  ”  for  “  Fisk  ”  in  the 
published  testimony..  Although  we  did  not 
mention  Mr.  Field’s  supposed  presence  in 
our  paragraph  last  week,  we  hasten  to  put 
this  on  record,  that  no  shadow  of  injustice 
may  be  done;  and  indeed  it  is  gntif^ing  to 
know  that  so  venerable  and  distinguish^  a 
lawyer  was  not  dircctlv  concerned  in  ^  such 
a  wretched  and  scandmous, proceeding..  It 
is  only  fair  to  add,  ota  the.  other  han^  that 
Mr.  Field  does  not  seem,  to  be  aware  that 
there  is  anything  to^^be.ia8hamed  of  in  the 
matter.  In  the  rest  of  his  letter  he  goes 
vigorously  to  work  to  explain  away  all  the 
omum  resting  apon^the;;Erie  mani^ers,  in 
which  task  he  appearw  yerv  much  like  a 
man  undertakiagutOAishovel  away  Mount 
Monad  nock,  but  hitaithe  .details  of  which 
we  are  quito.-anable  t4lbllow  him. 


but  it  is  very  clear  now  to  those  who 
doubted  it  a  month  ago,  that  a  ve^  lively 
agitation  of  the  subject  is  in  store  for  next 
winter,  with  the  winning  cards  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  combine  their  forces  under  the 
banner  of  revenue  reform. 


Audacity  and  stupidity  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  peculiar  to  no  age  or  race  of  men. 
There  are  a  plenty  of  generally  sensible  and 
polite  gentlemen  in  England,  who  look  upon 
every  measure  of  religious  justice  and  tol¬ 
erance  as  a  “  step  towards  Rome  ”  and  every 
statesman  who  is  disposed  to  favw  such  a 
policy  as  “leaning  towards  Rome.”  'This 
opinion  they  never  hesitate  to  lulvance  on 
all  sorts  of  usiopportune  occasions,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  disagreeable  ways.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  become  weary  of  these  people.  A 
“  Protestant  Association  ”  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  after  lull  deliberation  lately  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  him  gravely  inouiring  whether  he  had 
become  a  Roman  Catnolic.  An  answer  was 
returned  by  the  private  secretary  of  the 
premier  which  will  be  likely  to  deter  similar 
carious  and  saucy  qnestlonbTs  from  pursu¬ 
ing  their  investigations:  “Mr.  Gla^tone 
desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  to  inform 
you  that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
return  any  answer,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
inquiry  recommended  by  the  Hunts  Protes¬ 
tant  Association.” 


A  LIVELY  Paris  correspondent  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  principle  on  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  voters  of  that  city  made  their  selection 
of  deputies  in  the  National  Assembly.  It 
appears  that  the  one  requirement  was,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  government  and  been 
punished  for  violation  of  its  laws.  Hence, 
exiles,  political  prisoners,  assassins,  and 
other  offenders,  were  the  favorites,  and  the 
men  of  sterling  worth  were  rejected.  Out 
of  the  whole  list  elected,  M.  Thiers  was  the 
only  one  of  moderate  views,  and  he  was  far 
down  on  the  poll  until  it  was  discovered 
that  in  his  youth  he  ha<l  been  placed  at  the 
bar  charged  with  piaching.  Numbers  of 
electors  immediately  added  his  name  to  their 
lists.  Had  not  Thiers  also  been  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  ? 


The  return  of  thu  San  Domingo  Commis¬ 
sion  will  throw  the  annexation  question  into 
the  arena  of -discussion  again,  and  we  may 
be  sure  of  having  a  surfeit  of  argument  and 
rhetoric:  on. the  subject  for  a  long  time., to 
come.  It  is, manifest,  that  if  the  report  of 
‘the  Commissioners  be  unanimous  in  favor 
of  annexation,  as  is  predicted,  there  will  be, 
nevertheless,  a  very  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  project,  which  will  be  none  the  less  for¬ 
midable  that  it  is  no  longer  led  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  If  our  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  discussion  were  of  any  po¬ 
tency,  we  would  wish  that  all  concemea  in 
it  would  stick  to  the  point ;  that  the  nation 
might  be  enlightenea  first  as  to  why  we 
want  a  trapicaf  island,  or  one  half  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  island,  with  a  population  iniorant,  idle, 
dissolute,  and  incapable  of  sel&ovemment, 
before  we  enter  into  the  question  why  the 
people  of  the  country  want  or  do  not  want 
to  be  annexed ;  and  that  irrelevant  personal 
charges  as  to  corruption,  prejudice,  and  so 
forth,  might  be  left  out  of  the  debate 
altogether. 

The  various  votes  in  the  House  of  the 
new  Congress  on  the  propositions  to  modify 
the  tariff,  so  promptly  brought  up,  must 
have  rather  astonished  those  editors  who 
have  been  trying  to  convince  us  that  the 
talk  of  revenue  reform  is  all  humbug,  and 
that  really  no  stable  majority  opposed  to 
the  protective  idea  has  resulted  from  last 
fall’s  elections..  The  geatlemen  who  were 
trying  to.  persuade  us  that  the  sun  would 
not  rCsc  this  morning  are  proved  all  at  fault 
by  the  “  stupendous  fact,’’  as  Mr.  Emerson 
would  say^  of  his  appearance  above  the 
horizoa';>  and  they  are  now  at  work  prepar¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  set  of  arguments  to 
meet  the  alter^  aspect  of  the  case.  It  is 
yet  too  early,  pending  the  disclosure  of  the 
complexion  of  the  Senate  on  this  point,  to 
say  what  Congress  will  do  with  the  tariff 


Those  people  and  journals  who  thought 
the  flurry  over  the  Senate  committees,  or 
rather  over  one  name  and  one  committee, 
was  going  to  ruin  the  party  in  which  the 
quarrel  occurred  and  so  affect  the  destinies 
of  the  country  for  all  time  to  come,  have 
memories  which  do  not  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  impeachment  trial.  Then  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  was  to  be  severed  and  the  nation 
ruined  in  the  same  way,  because  certain 
Senators  did  not  vote  as  the  party  interests 
seemed  to  demand.  'The  tempest  was  pro¬ 
digious.  But  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  po¬ 
litical  sky  was  clear  again,  and  nobody  was 
seriously  hurt ;  and  when  election-day  came 
round  there  was  nobody  who  held  a  theory 
that  General  Grant’s  majority  would  have 
been  greater  had  the  present  chairman  of 
the  San  Domingo  Commission  preceded  him 
temporary  occupancy  of  the  MTiite 
House.  The  hardest  thing  to  learn  in  po¬ 
litical  art  reems  to  be  the  department  of 
perspective,  —  the  efiect  of  distance  upon 
events  which  seem  great  at  the  moment,  but 
may  prove  to  be  of  veiy  trivial  relative  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  New  Hampshire  election  makes  it 
manifest,  to  be  sure,  that  the  affair  in  the 
Senate  has  made  a  marked  impression,  for 
the  time  at  least,  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Elections  speak  to  a  certain  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  mnen  more  loudly  than  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  change  of  ten  thousand  think¬ 
ing  votes,  the  loss  cS  a  State  which  has  been 
certain  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  New  England  ]^pnblican  phalanx 
by  the  intrusion  of  three  New  Hampshire 
Democrats,  make  an  event  which  no  poli¬ 
tician  will  venture  to  (monounce  wholly  insig¬ 
nificant.  But  if  this  is  accepted  as  a  warn¬ 
ing,  and  induces  such  a  taking  in  of  sail  as 

5'ence  dictates,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
er  wUl,  after  all,  be  avoided,  and  tran- 
ity  be  presently  restored. 


PERSONALS. 


'The  impeachment  trial  of  1868  and  its 
unexpected  termination  may  be  called  upon 
for  another  and  widely  different  lesson  in 
connection  with  the  incident  lately  under 
discussion.  The  Senators  whom  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  bitterly  denounced  in  those  days  for 
their  independent  action  are  not  all  now  in 
the  Senate ;  but  Mr.  Trumbull  was  one  of 
them,  and  his  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  now  is  not  only  right  but  magnanimous ; 
and  nobody  can  doubt  how  Mr.  Fessenden 
would  have  voted  had  he  been  living  and  in 
his  seat.  On  the  other  hand  the  men  who 
followed  Mr.  Sumner’s  lead  in  that  day,  and 
joined  him  in  attacking  the  “  recreant  ”  few, 
were  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Nye ;  and  we  need 
not  say  where  they  stand  now.  There  is 
something  more  in  this  than  an  illustration 
of  the  venerable  truth  that  politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows. 

The  squalor,  unclcanliness,  and  total 
disregaird  of  .  sanitary  precautions  which 
characterize  t£c  Chinese  sctftementsmi  the 
Pacific  Coast,  aro  exciting  the  apprehensions 
of  Califomi.'i.  It  is  feared  that  unless  the 
Celestials  can  be  taught  to  live  more  de¬ 
cently,  they  will  breed  for  the  State  one  of 
those  pestilences  which  occasionally  sweep 
tbrougn  the  Orient. 


—  The  four  oldest  Congr^ational  pastors  are 
in  Massachusetts. 

—  Daniel  Burgess,  of  Leesburg,  Ohio,  cele¬ 
brated  his  one  hundr^th  birthday  last  week. 

—  The  German  Emperor  “  William  ”  defines 
himself  to  be  “  The  Will  of  Providence.” 

— -The  Princess  Metternich  has  offered  to 
Louis  Napoleon  the  use  of  her  palace  at  Vienna. 

—  Speaker  Blaine  and  wife  are  among  those 
announced  to  sail  for  Europe  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

— Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  given  f  5,000  to  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Winans  has  given  the  Mary¬ 
land  Academy  of  Art  the  money  required  to 
erect  a  hall  for  statuary. 

•—Viscount  Goderich  is  reputed  by  Dame 
Grundy  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the 
reigning  belles  at  Washington. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  is  said,  will  toon 
join  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  have  gone  to 
Florida  to  recruit  their  health. 

—  Major-General  Burnside  and  wife  will  here¬ 
after  reside  in  New  York,  having  leased  their  res¬ 
idence  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  for  a  term  of  years. 

—  Alphonse  Karr  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Salut  PMic,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  situ¬ 
ation,  he  announces  himself  as  an  advocate  of 
peace  at  any  price. 

—  Auber,  the  veteran  composer,  it  appears, 
during  the  siege  never  quitted  Paris.  He  has 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  one  of  his  pet 
hacks  seized  for  the  supply  of  food. 

—  The  present  partners  of  the  Rothschilds 
number  some  seventy  in  all,  and  are  the  fourth 
remove  Jfrom  Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild,  the 
founder  of  the  great  family  of  Hebrew  bankers. 

—  A  handsome  Italian,  who  claims  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  once  princely  house 
of  the  Estes,  is  now  a  hack-driver  in  Ferrara, 
where  once  his  ducal  ancestors  held  almost  im¬ 
perial  sway. 

—  The  widow  of  Franklin  Simonds,  of  War¬ 
ner,  N.  H.,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  High 
School  founded  by  her  husband  in  that  town, 
and  $4,000  to  religions  associations  in  that 
neighborhood. 

—  Mile.  Henriette  d’Angeville,  well  known 
as  a  tourist,  died  recently  at  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  She  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  lady  who  ever  made 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc. 

— President  Grant,  General  Sherman,  Secre¬ 
tary  Belknap,  and  many  other  prominent  army 
officers  and  public  men,  are  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  in  April. 

—  Three  foreigners  enjoy  British  titles, — 
Fairfax,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  Lord 
Fairfax;  Taafe,  an  Austrian,  is  Lord  Taafe; 
and  Signora  Bandini,  Princess  Giustiniani,  is 
Countess  of  Newburgh. 

—  The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxonv  is  mentioned 
in  a  pen  photograph  as  a  very  tall,  spare,  bash¬ 
ful,  awkward  man,  with  milk-and-water  eyes, 
and  long,  thin,  straggling  yellow  hair,  —  in 
short,  a  mature  Master  Slender. 

— Judge  Alexander  Walker,  now  of  The 
Times,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  journalists 
of  New  Orleans.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  press  of  that  city  thirty  years,  and  has  seen 
in  his  time  not  less  than  twenty  newspapers  die 
of  poverty. 

—  The  working  people  of  Paris  are  veiy  bitter 
indeed  against  General  Trochn.  Caricatures 
and  lampooning  pamphlets  are  being  sold  in  the 
streets.  A  tribe  of  gamins  were  one  day  this 
week  upon  the  old  Place  de  la  Greve,  singing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  a  song  called  “  Trochn’s 
plan.’’ 

—  Johann  Strauss,  the  celebrated  musician 
and  composer  of  Vienna,  is  reported  to  have 
been  left  a  legacy  of  40,000  florins  by  an  elderly 
widow  out  of  regard  to  his  musical  talents. 
Some  of  her  relaUves  declare  she  was  insane, 
and  intend  to  adopt  the  American  custom  of 
disputing  the  will  in  the  Austrian  courts. 

—  Among  the  arrivals  in  the  Moses  Taylor, 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  line  between  Australia 
and  San  Francisco,  which  reached  the  latter 
city  last  week,  were  Mr.  Bandmann,  the  actor, 
and  his  wife,  Charles  Matthews  and  wife,  who 
come  East  after  playing  an  engagement,  and 
General  E.  D.  Keyes,  of  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

—  There  are  ugly  rumors  in  circulation  at 
Madrid  about  the  causes  which  led  to  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  de  Frias  in  January  last,  and  it 
is  openly  asserted  that  poison  was  administered 
to  her.  The  duchess  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
M.  W.  Balfe,  and  first  married  to  Sir  John 
Crampton.  Her  second  husband  was  the  Span¬ 
ish  grandee  Duke  de  Frias,  who  married  her  at 
Madrid  in  the  year  1863. 

—  Horace  Howes  who  died  last  week  in 
San  Francisco,  left  property  valued  at  ncarly 
$  2,000,000  so  tied  up  as  to  make  it  useless  to 
his  widow  and  child.  Just  before  dying  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  courts  saying  that  he  bad  al¬ 
ways  disapproved  of  adjournments  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  members  of 
the  bar,  and  requested  that  no  adjournment  be 
allowed  in  his  case.  It  is  believed  that  his  will 
will  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and 
injustice  to  bis  family. 
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rUn  of  OongraM,  at  Waihlngton.] 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMITATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

ACTHOt  or  “  rocL  flat/*  “cmirriTH  qacxt,”  “pct 
YOCMBLr  Ul  HI8  FLACS.** 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

(Comtioutd.) 

«  l^NGLISn !  ’’  said  Sir  Charles.  «  Then 

Jlf  tell  me,  how  did  I  come  here  ?  Where 
am  I  ?  ” 

“  You  had  a  fit ;  and  the  doctor  ordered 
you  to  be  kept  quiet;  and  1  am  here  to 
uurse  you.” 

“A  fit  I  Ay,  1  remember.  That  vile 
woman !  ” 

“  Don't  think  of  her ;  give  your  mind  to 
getting  well ;  remember,  there  is  somebody  ' 
who  would  break  her  heart  if  you  —  ”  ! 

“  O  my  poor  Bella  I  my  sweet,  timid,  ' 
modest,  loving  Bella  I  ”  He  was  so  weak-  | 
ened  that  he  cried  like  a  child.  | 

Miss  Somerset  rose,  and  laid  her  forehead  { 
sadiv  upon  the  window-sill.  | 

“\Vhy  do  I  cry  for  her,  like  a  great  i 
baby  ?  ”  muttered  Sir  Charles.  “  She 
would  n’t  cry  for  me.  She  has  cast  me  off 
in  a  moment.”  I 

“  Not  she.  It  is  her  father’s  doing  | 
Have  a  little  patience.  The  whole 
thing  shall  be  explained  to  them ; 
and  then  she  will  soon  soilen  the 
old  man.  It  is  not  as  if  you  were 
rcallv  to  blame.” 

«  No  more  I  was.  It  is  all  that 
vile  woman.” 

“  O,  don’t  I  She  is  so  sorry ;  jiUJjM i 
she  has  taken  it  all  to  heart.  She 
had  once  shammed  a  fit,  on  the 
very  place ;  and  when  you  had  a 
real  nt  there,  —  on  the  very  spot, 

—  O,  it  was  so  fearful  1  —  and  lay 
like  one  dead,  she  saw  God’s  finger, 
and  it  touched  her  hard  heart. 

Don’t  say  anything  more  against 
her  just  now.  She  is  trying  so 
hard  to  be  ^ood.  And,  besides,  it 
is  all  a  mistake;  she  never  told 
that  old  Admiral ;  she  never 
breathed  a  word  out  of 'her  own 
house.  Her  own  people  have 
betrayed  her  and  you.  She  has 
made  mo  promise  two  things,  —  to 
find  out  who  told  the  Admiral; 
and  —  ” 

“Well?” 

“  The  second  thing  1  have  to  do, 

—  well,  that  is  a  secret  between 
me  and  that  unhappy  woman.  She 
is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  heartless 
as  you  think.” 

Sir  Charles  shook  his  head  in¬ 
credulously,  but  said  no  more,  and 
soon  alter  fell  asleep. 

In  the  evening  he  woke,  and 
found  the  Sister  watching. 

She  now  turned  her  head  away 
from  him,  and  asked  him  quietly 
to  describe  Miss  Bella  Bruce  to  her. 

He  described  her  in  minute  and  glowing 
terms.  “But,  O  Sister,”  said  he,  “it  is 
not  her  beauty  only,  but  the  beauty  of  her 
mind.  So  gentle,  so  modest,  so  timid,  so 
docile.  She  would  never  have  had  the 
heart  to  turn  me  off.  But  she  will  obey 
her  father.  She  looked  forward  to  obeying 
me,  sweet  dove.” 

“  Did  she  say  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  is  her  dream  of  happiness,  to 
obw.” 

The  Sister  still  questioner-  him  with  avert¬ 
ed  head,  and  he  told  her  what  had  passed 
between  Bella  and  him  the  last  time  he  saw 
her,  and  all  their  innocent  plans  of  married 
happiness.  He  told  her,  with  the  tear  in 
his  eye,  and  she  listened,  with  the  tear  in 
hers.  “  And  then,”  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  “  is  it  not  bard  ?  I 

{'ust  went  to  Mayfair,  not  to  please  myself, 
mt  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  of  more  than 
justice;  and  then,  for  that,  to  have  her 
door  shut  in  my  face.  Only  two  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  height  of  happiness  and  the  depth 
of  misery.” 

Tlie  Sister  said  nothing,  but  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  tliought. 

The  next  morning,  by  her  order,  Polly 
came  into  the  room,  and  said,  “  You  are  to  go 
home.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door.”  With 
this  she  retired,  and  Sir  Charles’s  valet  en¬ 
tered  the  room  soon  ofler  to  help  him  dress. 
“  Where  am  I,  James  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Somerset’s  house.  Sir  Charles.” 

“  Then  get  me  out  of  it  directly.” 

“  Yes,  Sir  Charles.  The  carrui^  is  at  the 
door.” 


“  Who  told  you  to  come,  James  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Somerset,  Sir  Charles.” 

“  That  is  odd.” 

“  Yes,  Sir  Charles.” 

When  he  got  home  he  found  a  sofa 
placed  by  a  fire,  with  wraps  and  pillows; 
nis  cigar-case  laid  out,  and  a  bottle  of  salts, 
and  also  a  small  glass  of  old  cognac,  in  case 
of  faintness. 

“  Which  of  vou  had  the  gumption  to  do 
all  this  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Somerset,  Sir  Charles.” 

“  What,  has  she  been  here  f  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir  Charles.” 

“  Curse  hor  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir  Charles.” 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

“love  lies  nLEEDIKO.” 

Bella  Brpee  was  drinking  the  bitterest 
cup  a  young  virgin  soul  can  taste.  Illusion 
gone  —  the  wicked  world  revealed  as  it  is, 
how  unlike  what  she  thought  it  was  —  love 
crushed  in  her,  and  not  crushed  out  of  her, 
as  it  might  if  she  had  been  either  proud  or 
vain. 

Frail  men  and  women  should  see  what  a 
passionate  but  virtuous  woman  can  suffer 
when  a  revelation,  of  which  they  think  but 
little,  comes  and  blasts  her  young  heart,  and 
bids  her  dry  up  in  a  moment  the  deep  well 
of  her  all'ection,  since  it  flows  tor  an  unwor¬ 


Yet  her  sense  of  shame  was  vivid ;  and 
she  tried  hard  not  to  let  her  father  see  how 
deeply  she  loved  the  man  who  had  gone 
from  her  to  Miss  Somerset.  Besides,  he  had 
ordered  her  to  fight  against  a  love  that  nbw 
could  only  degrade  her;  he  had  ordered, 
and  it  was  for  her  to  obey. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Charles  was  better,  he 
wrote  her  a  long  humble  letter,  owning  that, 
before  he  knew  her,  he  had  led  a  free  life ; 
but  assuring  her  that,  even  since  that  happy 
t\me,  his  heart  and  his  time  had  been  soimy 
hers ;  as  to  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Somerset,  it  had 
been  one  of  business  merely,  and  this  he 
could  prove,  if  she  would  receive  him.  The 
Admiral  could  be  present  at  that  interview, 
and  Sir  Charles  hoped  to  convince  him  he 
had  been  somewhat  hasty  and  harsh  in  his 
decision.  • 

Now  the  Admiral  had  feureseen  Sir  Charles 
would  write  to  her,  so  be  had  ordered  his 
man  to  bring  all  letters  to  him  first. 

He  recognized  Sir  Charles’s  hand,  and 
brought  the  letter  in  to  Bella.  “  Now,  my 
child,”  said  he,  “  be  brave.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  that  man.” 

“  0  papa  I  I  thought  he  would.  I  knew 
he  would.”  And  the  pale  face  was  flushed 
with  joy  and  hope,  all  in  a  moment. 

“  Do  what  ?  ”  t 

“  Write  and  explain.” 

“  Explain  ?  A  thing  that  is  clear  as  sun¬ 
shine.  He  has  written  to  throw  dust  in 
your  eyes  again.  You  are  evidently  in  no 
state  to  judge.  /  shall  read  this  letter  first.” 


“GIVE  ME  FIVE  MINUTES’  START,  —  IF  YOU  REALLY  LOVE  SIR  CHARLES  BASSETT.” 


thy  object,  and  flows  in  vain.  I  tell  you 
that  the  fair  head  severed  from  the  chaste 
body  is  nothing  to  her  compared  with  this. 
The  fair  botly  pierced  with  heathen  arrows 
was  nothing  to  her  in  the  days  of  old  com¬ 
pared  with  this. 

In  a  word  —  for  nowadays  we  can  only 
amplify,  and  so  enfeeble,  what  some  old 
dead  master  of  language,  immortal  though 
obscure,  has  s  -id  in  words  of  granite,  here  — 

•-  Lore  1*7  bleeding.” 

No  fainting,  no  vehement  weeping ;  but 
O,  such  deep  desolation,  such  weariness  of 
life,  such  a  pitiable  restlessness.  Appetite 
gone,  the  taste  of  food  almost  lost,  sleep 
unwilling  to  come,  and  O,  the  torture  of 
waking,  for  at  that  horrible  moment  all 
rushed  back  at  once,  —  the  joy  that  had 
been,  the  misery  that  was,  the  blank  that 
was  to  come. 

She  never  stirred  out,  except  when  or¬ 
dered,  ami  then  went  like  an  automaton. 
Pale,  sorrow -stricken,  and  patient,  she 
moved  about  the  ghost  of  herself^  and  lay 
down  a  little,  and  then  tried  to  work  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  to  read  a  little,  and  could 
settle  to  nothing  but  sorrow  and  deep  de¬ 
spondency. 

Not  that  she  nursed  her  grief.  She  had 
been  told  to  be  brave,  and  she  tried.  But 
her  grief  was  her  master.  It  came  welling 
through  her  eyes  in  a  moment,  of  its  own 
accord. 

She  was  deeply  mortified  too.  But,  in 
her  gentle  nature,  anger  could  play  but  a 
secondary  part.  Her  indignation  was  weak 
besides  her  grief,  and  did  little  to  bear  her 
up. 


“  Yes,  papa,”  said  Bella,  faintly. 

He  di(l  read  it,  and  she  devoured  bis 
countenance  all  the  time. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  it.  He  offers  no 
leal  expl.anntion,  but  only  says  he  can  ex¬ 
plain,  and  asks  for  an  interview,  —  to  play 
upon  your  weakness.  If  I  give  you  this 
letter,  it  will  only  make  you  cry,  and  render 
your  task  more  dilHcult.  I  must  be  strong, 
lor  your  good,  and  set  you  an  example.  I 
loved  this  young  man  too ;  but,  now  1  know 
him,”  —  then  he  actually  thrust  the  letter 
into  the  fire. 

But  this  was  too  much.  Bella  shrieked 
at  the  act,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  shrieked  again.  “  Ah !  you  ’ll  kill  us 
you’ll  kill  us  bothl”  she  cried.  “Poor 
Charles !  Poor  Bella !  You  don’t  love 
your  child,  —  you  have  no  pity.”  And, 
for  the  first  time,  her  miseiy  was  violent. 
She  writhed,  and  wept,  and  at  last  went 
into  violent  hysterics,  and  frightened  that 
stout  old  warrfor  more  than  cannon  had 
ever  frightened  him ;  and  presently  she  be¬ 
came  quiet,  and  wept  at  his  knees,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness,  and  said  he  was 
wiser  than  she  was,  and  she  would  obey 
him  in  everything,  only  he  must  not  be 
angry  with  her  if  she  could  hot  live. 

Then  the  stout  Admiral  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers,  and  began  to  realize  what  deep 
waters  of  affliction  bis  girl  was  wading  in. 

Yet  he  saw  no  way  out  but  firmness. 
He  wrote  to  Sir  Charles,  to  say  that  his 
daughter  was  too  ill  to  write ;  but  that  no 
explanation  was  possible,  and  no  interview 
could  be  allowed. 

Sir  Charles  who,  after  writing,  had  con¬ 


ceived  the  moat  sanguine  hopes,  was  now  as 
wretched  as  Bella.  Only  now  that  he  was 
refused  a  hearing,  he  had  wounded  pride 
to  support  h'un  a  uttle  under  wounded  love, 
a  Admiral  Bruce,  fearing  for  his  daughter’s 
health,  and  even  finr  her  ufe,  —  she  pned  so 
visibly,  —  now  ordered  her  to  divide  her 
day  into  several  occuparions,  and  exact  di¬ 
visions  of  time,  —  an  nour  for  this,  an  hour 
fur  that ;  an  hour,  by  the  clock ;  and  here 
he  showed  practical  wisdom.  Tiy  it,  ye 
that  are  very  unhappy ;  and  tell  me  the  re¬ 
sult 

As  a  part  of  this  excellent  system,  she 
had  to  walk  round  the  square  from  eleven 
till  twelve  a.  m.  ;  but  never  alone ;  he  was 
not  ^ng  to  have  Sir  Charles  surprising 
her  into  an  interview.  He  always  went 
with  her,  and,  as  he  was  too  stiff  to  walk 
briskly,  he  sat  down,  and  she  had  to  walk 
in  sight.  He  took  a  stout  stick  with  him,  — 
for  Sir  Charles.  But  Sir  Charles  was  proud, 
and  stayed  at  home  with  his  deep  wound. 

One  day  walking  round  the  souare,  with 
a  step  of  Mercury,  and  heart  of  lead,  Bella 
Bruce  met  a  iM$ter  of  Charity  pacing  slow 
and  thoughtftil ;  their  eyes  met  and  drank, 
in  a  moment,  every  feature  of  each  other. 

The  Sister,  apparently,  had  seen  the  set¬ 
tled  grief  on  that  fair  face;  for  the  next 
time  they  met  she  eyed  her  with  a  certain 
sympathy,  which  did  not  escape  Bella 

This  subtle  interchange  took  place  several 
times,  and  Bella  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  grateful.  “  Ah  I  ”  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self,  “how  kind  religions  people 
are  1  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
her.”  And  the  next  time  they 
met,  she  looked  wistfully  in  the 
Sister’s  face. 

She  did  not  meet  her  again,  for 
she  went  and  rested  on  a  bench, 
in  sight  of  her  father,  but  at  some 
distance  from  him.  Unconsciously 
to  herself,  his  refusal  even  to  hear 
Sir  Charles  repelled  her.  That 
was  so  hard  on  him,  and  her.  It 
looked  like  throwing  away  the  last 
chance,  the  last  little  chance  of  hap¬ 
piness. 

By  and  by  the  Sister  came  and 
sat  on  the  same  bench. 

Bella  was  hardly  surprised,  but 
blushed  high,  for  she  felt  that  her 
own  eyes  had  invited  the  sympathy 
of  a  stranger ;  and  now  it  seemed 
to  be  coming.  The  timid  girl  felt 
uneasy.  The  Sister  saw  that,  and 
approached  her  with  tact.  “  You 
look  unwell,”  said  she,  gently,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  extravagant 
interest  or  curiosity. 

“I  am  —  a  little,”  said  Bella, 
very  reservedly. 

“  Excuse  my  remarking  it.  We 
are  professional  nurses,  and  apt  to 
be  a  little  officious,  1  fear.” 

No  reply. 

“  1  saw  you  were  unwell.  But 
I  hope  it  is  not  serious.  I  can 
generally  tell  when  the  sick  are  in 
danger.’^  A  peculiar  look.  “  I  am 
glad  not  to  see  it  in  so  young  and 
—  good  a  face.” 

I  “  You  are  young  too ;  very  young,  and  ” 
— (she  was  going  to  say  “  beautiful,”  but 
I  she  was  too  shy)  “  to  be  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
But  I  am  sure  you  never  regret  leaving  such 
a  world  as  this  is.” 

“  Never.  I  have  lost  the  only  thing  I 
ever  valued  in  it.” 

“  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  what  that 
was  ” 

“  You  shall  know  without  asking.  One  I 
loved  proved  unworthy.” 

The  Sister  sighed  deeply,  and  then,  hid¬ 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment, 
rose  abruptly,  and  left  the  Square,  ashamed, 
apparently,  of  having  been  betrayed  into 
sueh  a  confession. 

Bella,  when  the  was  twenty-  yards  off, 
put  out  a  timid  hand,  as  if  to  detain  her ; 
but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind. 

I  She  never  told  her  father  a  word.  She 
had  got  (omebody  now  who  could  sympa- 
I  thizc  with  her  better  than  he  could. 

^  Next  day  the  Sister  was  there,  and  Bella 
I  bowed  to  her  when  she  met  her. 
i  This  time  it  was  the  Sister  who  went  and 
I  sat  on  the  bench. 

!  Bella  continued  her  walk  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
She  came  and  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and 
blushed,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  I  have  the 
courage  to  come,  but  not  to  speak  upon  a 
certain  subject,  which  shaU  be  nameless.” 

'The  Sister,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not 
so  shy.  She  open^  a  conversation.  “  I 
committed  a  fault  yesterday.  I  spoke  to 
you  of  myself,  and  of  the  past ;  it  is  dis- 
!  couraged  by  our  rules.  We  are  bound 
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to  inquire  the  grieft  of  others,  not  our 
own.” 

This  was  a  fair  opening ;  but  Bella  was 
too  delicate  to  show  her  wounds  to  a  fresh 
aoqi^niaaoe. 

The  Sister,  having  fiuled  at  that,  bied 
something  very  different. 

"  But  I  could  tell  you  a  pitiful  ease  about 
another.  Some  time  ago  I  nursed  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  love  had  laid  on  a  sick-bed.” 

^  A  gentleman  I  What,  can  they  lore  as 
wc  do  ? "  said  Bella,  bitterly. 

“  Not  many  o(  them ;  but  this  was  an 
exception.  But  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
ought  to  tell  these  secrets  to  so  young  a 
lady.” 

“O  yes — please — what  else  is  there 
in  this  world  worth  talking  about?  Tell 
me  about  the  poor  man  who  could  love  as 
we  can.” 

The  Sister  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at 
last  decided  to  go  on. 

“  Well,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and 
he  had  not  always  been  a  good  man ;  but 
he  was  trying  to  be.  He  him  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  and  seen  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  was  going  to  marry  her,  and 
lend  a  good  life.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
honor ;  and  there  was  a  lady  for  whom  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  provide.  He  set 
his  lawyer  to  draw  a  deed,  and  his  lawyer 
wpointi^  a  day  for  signing  it  at  her  house. 
Tlie  poor  man  came,  because  his  lairyer 
told  him.  Do  you  thiuk  there  was  any 
great  harm  in  that  ?  ” 

“  No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Well,  then,  he  lost  his  love  for  that.” 

Miss  Bruce’s  color  began  to  come  and  go ; 
and  her  supple  figure  to  crouch  a  little. 
She  said  notning. 

Ilie  Sister  continued.  “  Some  malicious 

g^rson  went  and  told  the  young  lady’s 
ther  the  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  that  lady,  and  would  be  with  her  at 
a  certain  hour.  And  so  he  was ;  but  it  was 
the  lawyer’s  appointment,  you  know.  You 
seem  agitated.” 

“  No,  no,  not  agitated,”  said  Bella,  but 
astonished ;  it  is  so  like  a  story  I  know.  A 
yonng  lady,  a  fnend  of  mine,  had  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  telling  her  that  one  she  lov^ 
and  esteemed  was  unworthy.  But  what  you  ! 
have  told  me  shows  me  how  deceitful  ap¬ 
pearances  may  be.  What  was  your  patient’s 
name  ?  ” 

It  is  against  our  rules  to  tell  that  *  But 
you  said  ‘  an  anonymous  letter.’  Was  your 
friend  so  weak  as  to  believe  an  anonymous 
letter?  The  writer  of  such  a  letter  is  a 
coward,  and  a  coward  is  always  a  liar. 
Show  me  your  friend’s  anonymous  letter. 

I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  a  light  on 
it” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Bruce,  who  had  approached  them  un¬ 
observed.  “  Excuse  me,’’  said  he,  “  but  you 
ladies  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  theme.”  ' 

“Yes,  papa,”  said  Bella.  “I  took* the" 
liberty  to  question  this  lady  as  to  her  expe¬ 
riences  of  sick-beds,  and  she  was  g<^ 
enough  to  give  me  some  of  them.” 

Having  uttered  this  with  a  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  calmness  that  first  amazed  the  Sis¬ 
ter,  then  made  her  smile,  she  took  her 
father’s  arm,  bowed  politely  and  a  little 
stifiSy  to  her  new  fnend,  and  drew  the 
Admiral  away. 

“  Oh  1  ”  thought  the  Sister.  “  I  am  not 
to  speak  to  the  old  gentleman.  He  is  not 
in  her  confidence.  Yet  she  is  very  fond  of 
him :  how  she  hangs  on  his  arm  1  Simplic¬ 
ity  I  —  Candor  1  —  We  are  all  tarred  with 
the  same  stick,  we  women.” 

That  night  Bella  was  a  changed  girl ;  ex¬ 
alted  and  depressed  by  turns,  and  with  no 
visible  reason. 

Her  father  was  pleased.  Anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  deadly  languor. 

The  next  day  Bella  sat  by  her  father's 
side  in  the  Square,  lon^ng  to  go  to  the 
Sister,  yet  patiently'  waiting  to  be  ordered. 

At  last  the  Admiral,  finding  her  dull  and 
listless,  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  go  and  talk 
to  the  Sister  ?  She  amuses  you.  I  ’ll  join 
you  when  I  have  smoked  this  cigar.” 

The  obedient  Bella  rose  and  went  towards 
the  Sister  as  if  compelled.  But  when  she 
got  to  her  her  whole  manner  changed ;  she 
took  her  warmlv  by  the  hand  and  said, 
trembling  and  blushing  and  all  on  fire,  “  I 
have  brought  you  the  anon^-mous  letter.” 

The  elder  actress  took  it  and  ran  her  eye 
over  it, — an  eye  that  now  spaikled  like  a  dia¬ 
mond.  “  Humph  I  ”  said  she,  and  fiung  off 
all  the  dulcet  tones  of  her  assumed  charac¬ 
ter  with  mighty  little  ceremony.  “  This 
hand  is  disguised  a  little;  but  I  think  I 
know  it.  I  am  sure  I  do.  The  dirty  little 
rascal.” 

“  Madam  I  ”  cried  Bella,  aghast  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  language. 


“I  tell  you  I  know  the  writer  and  his 
rascally  motive.  You  must  lend  me  this 
fiw  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Must  I  ?  ”  said  Bella.  “  Excuse  me  1 
Papa  would  be  so  angry.”. 

“  VeiT  likely ;  but  you  will  lend  it  to  me 
for  all  that ;  fiw,  with  this,  I  can  clear  Miss 
Bruce’s  lover  and  defeat  his  enemies.” 

Bella  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  trembled, 
and  her  bosom  heaved  violently.  She  looked 
this  way  and  that,  like  a  frightened  deer. 
“  But  papa  ?  His  eye  is  on  us.” 

“Never  deceive  your  father!”  said  the 
Sister,  almost  sternly;  “but,”  darting  her 
gray  eyes  right  into  those  dovelike  orbs, 
“pve  me  five  minutes’  start  —  ip  you 
REALLY  LOVE  SiB  CHARLES  BaSSETT.” 

With  these  words  she  carried  off  the 
letter;  and  Bella  ran,  blushing,  panting, 
trembling,  to  her  father,  and  clung  to  him. 

He  questioned  her,  but  could  get  nothing 
from  her  very  intelUgible,  until  the  Sister 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  she  told  him  all 
without  reserv’e. 

“  I  was  unworthy  of  him  to  doubt  him. 
An  anonymous  slander.  I’ll  never  trust 
appearances  again.  Poor  Charles  I  O  my 
darling,  what  he  must  have  suffered,  if  he 
loves  uke  me.”  Then  came  a  shower  of 
happy  tears :  then  a  shower  of  happy  kisses. 

The  Admiral  groaned,  but  for  a  long  time 
he  could  not  get  a  word  in.  When  he  did, 
it  was  chilling.  “  My  poor  girl,”  said  he, 
“  this  unhappy  love  blinds  you.  What, 
don’t  you  see  the  woman  is  no  nun,  but 
some  sly  hussyVhat  man  has  sent  to  throw 
dust  in  your  eyes?  ” 

Nothing  she  could  say  prevailed  to  turn 
him  from  this  view ;  and  ho  acted  upon  it 
with  resolution :  he  confined  her  excursions 
to  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  forbade  her,  on  any  pretence,  to  cross 
the  threshold. 

Miss  Somerset  came  to  the  Square  in 
another  disguise,  (armed  with  important 
information. 

But  no  Bella  Bruce  appeared  to  meet  her. 

All  this  time  Richard  Bassett  was  happy 
as  a  prince. 

So  besotted  was  he  with  egotism,  and  so 
blinded  by  imaginary  wrongs,  that  he  re- 

i’oiced  in  the  lovers’  separation,  rejoiced  in 
lis  cousin’s  attack. 

Polly,  who  now  regarded  him  almost  as  a 
lover,  told  him  all  i^ut  it,  and  already  in 
anticipation  he  saw  himself  and  his  line 
once  more  lords  of  the  two  manors,  Bassett 
and  Huntercombe,  on  the  demise  of  Sir 
Charles  Bassett,  Bart.,  deceased  without 
issue. 

Aud,  in  fact.  Sir  Charles  was  utterly  de¬ 
feated.  He  lay  torpid. 

.  But  there  was  a  tough  opponent  in  the 
way ;  all  the  more  dangerous  that  she  was 
not  feared. 

One  fine  day  Miss  Somerset  electrified 
her  groom  by  ordering  her  pony-carriage 
to  the  door  at  ten  a.  h.  f- 

She  took  the  reins,  like  a  man,  jumped  in 
light  as  a  feather,  and  away  rattlra  the  car¬ 
riage  into  the  City.  The  ponies  were  all 
alive,  the  driver’s  e^e  keen  as  a  bird’s ;  her 
courage  and  her  judgment  equal.  She 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  huge  vehicles 
with  perfect  composure :  and  on  uiose  occa¬ 
sions  when,  the  traffic  being  interrupted, 
the  oratorical  powers  were  useful  to  fill  up 
the  time,  she  shone  with  singular  brilliance. 
The  West  End  is  too  often  in  debt  to  the 
City,  but,  in  the  matter  of  chaff,  it  was  not 
so  this  day ;  for  whenever  she  took  a  peck 
she  returned  a  bushel ;  and  so  she  rattled  to 
the  door  of  Solomon  Oldfield,  Solicitor,  Old 
Jewry. 

She  penetrated  into  the  inner  office  of 
that  worthy,  and  told  him  he  must  come 
with  her  that  minute  to  Portman  Square. 

“  Impossible,  madam  I  ”  And,  as  they  say 
in  the  law  reports,  gave  his  reasons. 

“  Certain,  sir  1  ”  And  gave  no  reasons. 

He  still  resisted. 

Thereupon  she  told  him  she  should  sit 
there  all  day,  and  chaff  his  clients  one  afrer 
another,  and  that  his  connection  with  the 
Bassett  and  Huntercombe  estates  should 
end. 

Then  he  saw  he  had  to  do  with  a  terma¬ 
gant,  and  consented,  with  a  sigh. 

She  drove  him  westward,  wincing  every 
now  and  then  at  her  close  driving,  and  told 
him  all,  and  showed  him  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  her  little  game.  He  told  her  it  was 
too  romantic.  Said  he,  “You  ladies  read 
nothing  but  novels  ;  but  the  real  world  is 
quite  different  from  the  world  of  novels.” 
Having  delivered  this  remonstrance,  which 
was  tolerably  iust,  for  she  never  read  any¬ 
thing  but  novels  and  sermons,  he  submitted 
like  a  lamb  and  received  her  instructions. 

She  drove  as  fast  as  she  talked,  so  that  by 
this  time  they  were  at  Admiral  Bruce’s  door. 


Now  Mr.  Oldfield  took  the  lead,  as  per 
instructions.  “Mr.  Oldfield,  Solicitor,  and 
a  lady  —  on  business.” 

The  porter  delivered  this  to  the  footman 
with  the  accuracy  which  all  who  send  verbal 
messages  deserve  and  may  count  on.  “  Mr. 
Oldfield  and  lady.” 

The  footman  who  represented  the  next 
step  in  oral  tradition,  without  which  form  of 
historj’  the  Heathen  world  would  never 
have  known  that  Hannibal  softened  the 
rocks  with  vinegar,  nor  the  Christian  world 
that  eleven  thousand  virgins  dwelt  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  town  the  size  of  Putney,  announced  the 
pair  as  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hautville  I  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  them,  I  think.  Well,  I  will 
see  them.” 

They  entered,  and  the  Admiral  stared  a 
little,  and  wondered  how  this  couple  ciime 
together,  the  keen  but  plain  old  man,  with 
clothes  hanging  on  him,  and  the  dashing 
beauty,  with  her  dress  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  and  her  gauntleted  hands.  How¬ 
ever,  he  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  begged 
his  visitors  to  be  seated. 

Now  the  folding-doors  were  dar,  and  the 
foi-disant  Mrs.  Oldfield  peeped.  She  saw 
Bella  Bruce  at  some  distance,  seated  by  the 
fire,  in  a  reverj-. 

Judge  that  young  lady’s  astonishment 
when  she  looked  up  and  observed  a  large, 
white,  well-shaped  hand,  sparkling  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies,  beckoning  her  furtively. 

The  owner  of  that  sparkling  hand  soon 
heard  a  soft  rustle  of  silk  come  towards  the 
door ;  the  very  rustle,  somehow,  was  eloquent 
and  betrayed  love  and  timidity,  and  some¬ 
thing  innocent,  yet  subtle.  The  jewelled 
hand  went  in  again  directly. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  Mazzini  is  editing  a  new  periodical  called 
the  “  Roman  People,”  in  the  Eternal  City. 

—  Fritz  Reuter,  the  famous  Low  German 
novelist,  has  lately  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  Germany  by  violently  attacking  the 
Jews  in  some  of  his  public  addresses. 

—  The  manuscripts  which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  William  Penn  have  been  purchased 
by  a  number  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who 
intend  to  preseut  them  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

—  A  young  French  officer,  interned  at  Span- 
dan,  has  published  a  poem  entitled,  “A  nos 
Bienfaitrices,”  which  Rudolph  Gottschall  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  eqnal  to  the  best  productions  of 
the  most  eminent  lyrical  poets  of  France. 

—  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  best  serials  ever  issued,  the 
Revue  de$  Deux  Monde*  was  carried  on  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  during  the  Paris  siege.  The  editor  is 
M.  Alphonse  Esqniros,  an  advanced  Republican, 
who  has  found  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 

—  The  late  fire  at  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va.,  on  Sunday,  5th  inst.,  destroyed  the  library, 
mineral  cabinet,  and  manuscripts  of  Professor 
Davis,  including  two  volumes  prepared  by  him 
and  nearly  ready  for  the  Press,  to  be  called  the 
“  Chemistry  of  Life  ”  and  a  “  ^ientific  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Plants  of  the  Bible.” 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  says  the  Tribune, 
regards  work  more  worthily  than  do  most  men. 
The  course  of  eighteen  lectures,  of  which  he  has 
just  completed  the  delivery  at  Harvard  College, 
he  spent  two  years  in  writing,  and  rarely  had  at 
any  one  time  more  than  one  hundred  persons  in 
his  audience.  However,  we  shall  yet  have  the 
lectures  in  book  form,  when  Emerson’s  audience 
will  be  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  world. 

—  The  reader  will  find  a  fascinating  story  in 
Miss  Phelps’s  new  novel,  “  The  Silent  Partner  ” 
(Messrs.  James  R.  Osgo^  &  Co.).  Like  “  The 
Gates  Ajar  ”  and  “  Hedged  In,”  this  book  has 
a  moral  purpose,  and  like  those  works  it  catches 
and  keeps  the  reader  who  may  not  greatly  care 
to  be  instructed  but  who  demands  to  be  inter¬ 
ested.  The  characters  are  sharply  drawn  and 
consistent ;  the  dialognes  are  such  as  wc  do  not 
usually  find  in  the  modern  novel  where  the  re¬ 
fined  characters  talk  Mill  or  Carlyle,  and  the 
disreputable  dramatit  pertonce  talk  Dickens ; 
tbe  story  throughout  is  pleasantly,  and  in  some 
parts,  powerfully  told,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
win  08  many  readers  as  found  “The  Gates 
Ajar  ”  to  their  liking. 

—  Mr.  Parton’s  magazine  articles  lose  noth¬ 
ing  by  being  brought  together  in  a  volume,  for 
there  is  no  sameness  to  them.  The  reader  turns 
from  one  paper  to  another  quite  certain  that  he 
is  to  meet  with  entertainment  as  fresh  and  de¬ 
lightful  as  that  he  has  just  left.  His  last  collec¬ 
tion,  “  'Topics  of  the  Time,”  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  is,  to  our 
thinking,  the  author’s  best  volume  of  miscel¬ 
lanies.  'The  work  contains :  Uncle  Sam’s 
Treatment  of  his  Servants,  The  Yankees  at 
Home,  Congressional  Peccadilloes,  International 
Copyright,  Our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  wastes  its  Time,  The  Clothes  Mania, 
Log-Rolling  at  Washington,  Our  Israclitish 
Brethren,  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  'The  Government  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LONDON  STREET  ACROBATS. 

The  picture  on  page  292  —  an  itinerant 
company  of  gymnasts  giving  an  exhibition 
in  the  street  —  presents  a  spectacle  to  be  met 
with  very  frequently  in  the  shabby  and  queer 
parts  of  London.  Such  a  performance  in  our 
own  streets  would  shock  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  whole  police  force,  and  the  graceful  contor¬ 
tionist  would  find  that  he  had  twisted  himself 
into  the  nearest  station-house.  But  they  man¬ 
age  these  things  differently  in  England.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  street  showmen,  an  English  writer  says  : 

“  We  used  to  call  them  ‘  tumblers,’  but  now  they 
are  contortionists,  gymnasts,  and  acrobats.  As 
they  have  decayed  in  power,  these  street  per¬ 
formers  have  assumed  more  grandly  sounding 
titles.  But  have  they  not  warrant  for  it  ?  Has 
not  the  juggler,  who  rooks  omelettes  in  silk 
hats,  and  keeps  a  haberdasher’s  shop  in  his  in¬ 
side  become  a  prestidigitatenr  ?  the  circus-rider, 
an  equestrian  ?  the  gentleman  who  cuts  yonr 
hair,  a  professor  I  the  clerk  who  makes  out  bills 
of  lading,  an  employee  ?  and  beadles,  vergers  1 
These  are  all  signs  of  the  times,  or  rather  of  the 
universal  ambition  of  man. 

“  Of  late  years  acrobats  seem  to  have  dimin¬ 
ished  in  numbers ;  they  go  about  in  twos  and 
threes  instead  of  the  gallant  bands  of  old  ;  they 
lack  the  ancient  skill,  they  lack  the  ancient 
brightness,  and  glory,  and  grace,  which  made 
them  so  delightful.  Calling  up  memories  of 
the  past,  we  see  noble  bands  of  spangled  beings, 
glorious  creatures  in  fleshings  and  with  silver 
fillets  binding  their  flowing  locks, —  fillets  which 
wc  are  told  are  now  held  to  be  out  of  fashion,  — 
who  built  themselves  into  pyramids  and 
columns ;  strong  men  who  bound  little  boys 
about  their  middles  like  life-buoys,  and  sup¬ 
ported  their  families  physically ;  fairies  in  mus¬ 
lin  skirts,  who  walked  on  the  slack-rope  snd 
waved  flags ;  fairies  in  tartan  skirts  who  dancctl 
hornpipes  to  the  cheering  music  of  the  Pan-pipe. 
A  distant  tooding  and  drumming  would  be 
heard,  the  courts  and  alleys  would  give  forth 
their  hundreds  making  eagerly  for  fairy-land  in 
some  quiet  back  street,  where  a  piece  of  carpet 
was  spread  in  tbe  roadway,  where  a  troop  of 
tumblers  were  parading  majestically,  while  one 
of  their  brethren  cleared  the  ground  with  a  rope 
and  a  couple  of  balls,  and  another  unpacked  a 
delightful  box  of  properties. 

“  The  tootling  and  drumming  only  leads  to 
disappointment  now.  Two  or  three  acrobats, 
coarse,  rough,  with  soiled  fleshings  which  more¬ 
over  don’t  tit ;  some  poor  children  who  do  tbeir 
little  tricks  of  turning  somersaults  and  tying 
themselves  in  knots  in  a  constrained  and  fright¬ 
ened  manner ;  a  funny  man  with  paint  on  his 
cheeks  and  a  coarse  voice,  whose  fun  is  as 
dreary  as  the  whole  performance,  make  up  the 
spectacle  which  awaits  us.  It  may  be  that  in 
former  times  we  did  n’t  see  the  creases,  and  the 
dirt,  and  the  coarseness,  and  we  did  see  the 
jokes,  which  were  as  stale  and  pointless  to  others 
then  as  they  now  are  to  us ;  that  the  change 
has  been  in  us  and  not  in  the  acrobats,  that  wo 
magnify  the  numbers  and  the  deeds  of  the 
ancients,  and  depreciate  those  of  the  modems ; 
that  that  slattern  in  blue  velvet  and  spangles  is 
still  a  goddess  to  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
man  who  bullies  her  when  the  collection  is 
small,  a  hero,  but  wo  rather  fancy  that  all  the 
talent  has  b^n  attracted  to  the  music  halls, 
leaving  their  less  skilful  brethren  to  pick  up  a 
living  in  the  streets  in  keen  competition  with 
Punch  and  Judy,  dancing  dogs,  performing 
birds,  barrel-organs,  and  dirty  versions  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers.” 

TUB  OLD  STYLE  AND  THE  NEW. 

After  the  great  European  struggle  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  1815,  men  grew  wearv  of  war  and  de¬ 
voted  themselves  sedulously  to  tlie  arts  of  peace. 
The  thirty  years  which  followed  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  wonderful  series  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  dLscoveries,  but  these  discoveries 
were  for  tbe  most  part  of  a  pacific  character. 
After  a  while,  however,  the  busy  brains  of  in¬ 
ventors  were  turned  to  the  art  of  war ;  and  the 
same  discoveries  which  had  stimulated  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprise,  and  had  accelerated  locomo¬ 
tion,  were  devoted  to  the  object  of  making  en¬ 
gines  of  warfare  more  destructive.  The  old 
fiint-and-steel  was  supplanted  by  the  percussion 
lock;  men-of-war  were  furnished  with  steam- 
power,  while  finally,  the  enormous  development 
of  the  iron  trade  caused  the  manufacture  of  big¬ 
ger  guns,  carrying  shot  of  a  size  formerly  deemed 
fabulous.  This  last  improvement  has  produced 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  building  ves¬ 
sels  of  war.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  change  in  the  English 
navy  since  the  date  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
present  day  than  there  bad  been  fur  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  previously.  That  magnificent  fleet  of  war¬ 
ships  which  returned  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
year  1856  would  have  presented  in  outward  as¬ 
pect  no  appearance  of  startling  novelty  to  the 
eye  of  an  old  Trafalgar  seaman.  He  might  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  jmzzlcd  by  the  funnels  of  those 
vessels  which  were  provided  with  screws,  but  he 
would  probably  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cooking  arrangements  were  carried  out 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  tbe  days  of 
Troubridge  and  Collingwood.  The  same’  vet¬ 
eran,  resuscitated  from  the  year  1805,  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  a  vessel  as  the  Monarch,  would 
bo  fairly  puzzled.  Missing  the  rows  of  grinning 
cannon*,  tier  above  tier,  he  would  nsk  what  had 
become  of  the  ship’s  teeth ;  and  he  would  learn 
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with  some  bewiklcrmcjit  that  the  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance  carried  by  one  of  the  modern  ships,  though 
comparatively  few  in  number,  would  send  one  of 
the  old  ninety-pm  vessu's  to  the  bottom  in  nlmut 
five  minutes.  The  engraving  on  page  301  shows 
the  Old  and  the  New  Styles.  The  three-decker 
on  the  left  belongs  to  the  class  of  vessels  built  by 
England  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Old  Style  and  the  New  are  also  pereeptible  in 
the  boats.  On' one  side  we  see  the  erew  bending 
to  tlieir  oars,  on  the  other  they  sit  in  a  steam 
launch  and  allow  a  big  kettle  of  hot  water  to 
carry  them  to  their  destination. 

“  Hang  these  inventions  !  ”  we  hear  some  old 
salt  cxelaim  ;  “  wo  shall  never  see  anything  so 
pieturesque  again  as  the  wooden  walls  of  Old 
England,  with  their  snow-white  decks  unsullied 
by  coal  smoke,  and  their  sails  bellying  out  in 
the  breeze.  Now,  whut  with  stokers  and  pokers 
and  plate  armor,  a  ship  does  n’t  seem  to  he  a 
ship  at  all." 


TOTINO  IN  THE  DE.tF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM  AT 
PARIS. 

A  French  election  is  always  very  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  though  party  spirit  may  be  es- 
pecialljr  strong,  no  disorders  ever  take  place  at 
the  voting  This  quietude  at  such  an  ex¬ 

citable  occasion  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  secret 
system  of  voting,  as  well  ns  to  the  absence  of  the 
candidate  and  his  friends  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  In  the  recent  elections  at  Paris  the  voting 
was  conducted  most  simply,  and  vet  most  efiect- 
ually.  A  room  was  appointed  in  each  section 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  might  de¬ 
posit  their  votes.  The  voter,  having  previously 
procured  a  card  of  identity  from  his  Mayor,  and 
selected  a  list  of  candidates  from  the  innumer¬ 
able  lists  published  by  the  various  factions,  or 
made  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  tends  his 
curd  on  entering  the  room  to  one,  and  his  list 
to  another  official.  Tho  former  verities  the  vot¬ 
er’s  identity  by  means  of  a  book  by  his  side,  and 
clips  tlie  card  so  it  may  not  be  used  again,  while 
the  latter,  being  thus  assured  of  the  voter’s  ve¬ 
racity,  drops  the  list  into  a  ballot-box,  and  the 
vote  is  recorded.  All  this  is  very  simple,  and  no 
possible  opportunity  is  afforded  to  tho  different 
parties  for  the  rows  and  riots  which  so  frequent¬ 
ly  disgrace  our  own  elections. 

Our  sketch  on  page  312  represents  the  voting  in 
the  theatre  of  tho  Paris  asylum,  I’Institution  des 
Sourds  Muets  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Jaques. 
This  admirable  institution  was  founded  in  1777 
by  the  famous  Abbd  de  I’Epc^,  who,  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  of  £  500  undertook  to  bring  up  and 
provide  for  forig  deaf  and  dumb  pupils.  In 
1778  the  Government  took  the  asylum  in  hand, 
tho  number  of  inmates  was  largely  increased, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision.  Up  to  lately  there  were  nine¬ 
ty  pupils,  but  tho  number  of  paying  boarders 
was  unlimited. 


A  MARCH  DAT. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  “  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 
with  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies." 
People  would  endure  with  some  composure  the 
changing  skies  and  the  clouds,  if  the  wind  did 
not  come  with  these.  A  full-blown  March  wind 
affects  most  people  much  as  the  multiplication- 
tabid  nfibeted  “  Pet  Marjorie  ’’ ;  “The  most  Dev¬ 
ilish  thing  is  8  times  8,  and  7  times  7  it  is  what 
nature  itself  can’t  endure.”  Only  Nature  can 
and  does  endure  an  astonishing  amount  of  March 
wind,  and  apparently  takes  delight  in  seeing  it  di¬ 
shevel  the  tresses  and  elaborate  toilet  of  ray  lady, 
battle  bulky  dowagers,  send  hats  bowling  along 
muddy  streets  or  ballooning  through  the  air,  drive 
elderly  gentlemen  to  despair  of  their  heads  and 
umbrellas,  and  craze  the  few  feeble  brains  of  the 
exonisite  whose  “  stunning  ”  arra^  the  wind 
trifles  with,  sets  shutters  banging  m  the  most 
maddening  fashion,  and  mingle,  and  mix,  and 
confound  tho  elements  generally.  Such  a 
March  day  is  sketched  on  page  305  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Fredericks. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  PAVEMENTS  IN  THE  BOCI.K- 
VARDS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  of  "  Paris 
Provisioned,"  says  a  letter  from  the  unfortunate 
city,  “  was  that  on  the  Boulevards  where  the 
out-of-door  merchants  took  up  their  stations." 
A  few  of  these  “  unlicensed  victuallers  ’’  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  “  Sketches  on  the  Pavement,” 
on  pi^e  312. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  victualling  red  her¬ 
rings  were  in  great  request,  and  the  herring 
merchant  drove  a  thriving  trade.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  numerous  vendors  of  poultry, 
whoso  wares,  though  doubtlessly  more  expen¬ 
sive,  are  more  popular  with  people  who  for  five 
months  have  lived  on  limited  portions  of  tough 
horse-flesh.  In  spite  of  all  the  privations  of  the 
siege  the  stout  marchandf.  with  the  turkeys  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  reduced  by  starvation,  and 
has,  certainly,  a  capital  stock  on  hand.  The 
national  has  an  appetizing  trio  of  a  goose,  a 
duck,  and  a  cock,  but  the  slim  little  damsel  on 
the  left  has  indeed  a  very  limited  stock,  which, 
let  us  hope,  she  will  sell  to  the  best  advantage. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

The  reader  will  find  a  striking  double-page 
engraving  in  this  number,  containing  fml- 
length  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  tho 
Princess  Louise,  whose  marriage  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome  has  cau-^ed  so  much  excitement 
in  royal  circles.  As  these  portraits  were  drawn 
from  recent  photographs,  they  arc  presumedly 
excellent  likenesses. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  “  Woman’s  Rights  Cooking  Stove  "  is 
announced  out  West 

—  A  pamphlet  has  just  been  published  which 
treats  of  the  proper  raetho<l  of  coloring  meer¬ 
schaum  pipes. 

—  “  Around  the  Comer  ”  handkerchiefs  have 
appeared.  'Thev  are  finely  embroidered  and 
“  rounded  ’’  at  the  ends. 

—  In  Germany,  when  a  paper  says  anything 
witty,  they  kill  the  editor ;  and  not  one'editor 
has  been  killed  there  for  two  hundred  years. 

—  Owing  to  the  recent  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  buildings  of  the  New  Orleans  Mechanics’ 
and  Agricultural  Association,  its  annual  Fair 
has  been  postponed  from  Apiil  until  November 
next. 

—  An  exceedingly  lieantiful  violin,  by  Anto- 
nius  Stradivarius,  of  Cremona,  of  his  great  pe¬ 
riod  (early  in  the  last  century),  was  sold  in 
Glasgow  lost  month  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
$  1,250. 

—  The  Paris  Jockey  Club  and  the  Club  of  the 
Rue  Royalq  have  passed  resolutions  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  the  fact  of  a  candidate  for  admission  lieing 
of  Pmssian  nationality  would  disqualify  him  for 
membership  of  either  club.  This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  condition  of  hate  or  estrangement 
which  will  last  this  century  through  without 
doubt. 

—  A  certain  Bangor  (Me.)  milk-dealer,  ob¬ 
tains  part  of  the  milk  ho  sells  from  a  neighbor 
living  half  a  mile  distant.  Each  day  about  sun¬ 
set  he  harnesses  his  horse  to  the  milk  wagon 
puts  in  his  cans  and  throws  the  reins  over  the 
dasher.  His  largo  Newfoundland  dog  then 
gravely  steps  in,  and  the  horse,  under  tho  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  canine  driver,  proceeds  to  the  afore¬ 
said  neighbor’s  and  stops ;  the  dog  announces 
their  arrival,  the  neighbor  fills  the  cans,  the  dog 
resumes  his  scat  in  me  vehicle,  the  horse  care¬ 
fully  turns  and  trots  home.  These  intelligent 
animals  have  done  this  doily,  and  have  never  met 
with  an  accident. 

In  the  work  of  Zakarya-bin-Muhammad-el- 
Kazwiny  (a.  d.  1268),  entitled  “  Athar-el-BalM- 
wa-Akhbar-el-’Ibad,”  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  geographical  position  of  Kerman,  its  mineral 
and  vegetable  prcKlnctions,  the  author  goes  on  to 
say :  “  In  the  province  of  Kcrmdn,  in  its  in¬ 
habited  parts  there  are  mountains  in  which  are 
stones  which  light  like  firewood.”  An  English 
writer  commends  this  ancient  allusion  to  coal  to 
the  Indi.-i  Office  and  also  to  the  Admiralty,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  suggestion  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  gunboats 
about  to  be  employed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  as¬ 
certain  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The 
discovery  of  good  coal  near  the  coast  of  Kerman 
would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  England. 

—  A  witty  French  writer  and  traveller  ob¬ 
served  :  Amsterdam  bargains,  Athens  conspires, 
Berlin  meditates,  Brussels  argues,  Dresden  la¬ 
ments  and  wonders,  Dublin  begs,  Edinburgh 
dreams,  Florence  gazes,  Frankfort  counts,  Ge¬ 
neva  reads,  Hamburgh  eats,  Hanover  sleeps. 
New  York  operates,  San  Francisco  grows,  Cas- 
sel  whispers,  Constantinople  bathes,  Copenhagen 
dresses,  Leipzig  studies,  Lisbon  smiles,  London 
yawns,  Lyons  works,  Madrid  smokes,  Manches¬ 
ter  packs,  Mannheim  swears,  Marseilles  sings, 
Munich  drinks,  Naples  sweats,  Palermo  wearies 
itself,  Paris  chats,  Pesth  prattles,  St  Petersburg 
drinks  tea,  Stockholm  amuses  itself,  Venice 
loves,  Vienna  digests,  Warsaw  sighs,  and  Rome 
prays. 

—  There  is,  it  appears,  a  carious  law  in  Rus¬ 
sia  concerning  ojreratic  matters,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  precisely  to  encourage  native  talent. 
No  Russian  musician,  singer,  or  dancer  may 
receive  from  a  State  theatre  more  than  1,143 
roubles  in  any  one  year ;  and  this  principle  has 
been  extended  for  the  benefit  of  composers,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  more  than  1,143  rou¬ 
bles  (about  $850)  for  any  one  work.  The  na¬ 
tive  artist  may  carry  his  talent  elsewhere  ;  but 
in  that  case  he  forfeits  bis  claim  to  a  pension. 
If  he  wishes  to  remain  on  the  books  of  one  of 
the  Government  establishments,  he  must  content 
himself  with  the  grotesque  sum  of  1,143  roubles 
as  annual  salary;  and  1,143  roubles  is,  in  any 
case,  the  largest  sum  that  can  be  paid  for  an 
opera  to  a  Russian  composer.  Verdi  received 
from  the  management  of  tho  Italian  Theatre 
20,000  roubles  for  his  “  Forza  del  Destino,”  but 
then  Verdi  is  not  a  Russian.  The  late  Russian 
composer,  Dargomijski,  on  the  other  hand,  hav¬ 
ing  declared  by  will  that  an  opera  of  his,  left 
ready  for  representation,  was  not  to  be  sold  for 
less  than  3,000  roubles,  no  theatre  could  buy  it ; 
and  a  series  of  concerts  are  now  being  given  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  traditional  1,143  roubles  and  the 
sum  demanded  by  the  composer’s  executors. 

—  What  a  cariosity  was  the  first  page  of  the 
Times  daring  the  siege  of  Paris !  Filled  to 
overflowing  every  day  with  messages  to  the  be¬ 
leaguered  citizens  from  friends  outside.  And, 
by  the  way,  what  a  time  Mr.  Washbume  must 
have  had  of  it :  upon  the  average  sixty  mes¬ 
sages  a  day  were  aodressed  to  him,  with  prayers 
that  he  would  deliver  them.  He  must  have  been 
heartily  thankful  for  the  armistice.  But  the 
great  curiosity  of  those  Times  sheets  by  no 
means  ended  with  their  abnormal  displays  of 
private  communications.  The  full  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  them  is  not  realized  until  we  perceive 
how  much  of  modern  scientific  progress  was 
epitomized  in  the  means  by  which  the  messages 


were  conveyed  to  their  destinations.  First  there 
was  the  printing-pnaa,  that  compressed  some 
three  or  four  hundred  missives  into  a  single 
page ;  then  there  was  the  mail  train  and  its  be¬ 
longings,  and  the  tncul  steamer  with  its  belong¬ 
ings,  which  carried  the  sheet  to  within  pigeon- 
flight  of  the  invested  city.  Then  there  was  the 
photographic  camera,  that  reduced  the  large  page 
down  to  a  pin’s  head’s  dimensions,  preserving 
all  tho  while  the  integrity  of  every  word  of  every 
message.  Then  there  ivas  the  balloon,  that 
brought  the  trained  pigeon  out  of  the  city  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Liliputian  letter-bag  with  its  precious 
contents.  Then  there  was  the  microscope,  that 
magnified  the  tiny  photograph,  and  brought 
every  despatch  into  l^ibility  :  and  we  mav  quite 
reasonably  infer  that  the  electric  telegraph  had  its 
share  in  the  work  of  conveying  many  of  the 
mesages  to  their  ultimata  addresses.  In  how 
many  of  the  decades  that  the  world  has  rolled 
through  could  such  a  string  of  resources  have 
been  combined  1  And  not  one  of  them  had 
necessity  for  its  mother :  all  were  to  hand,  and 
necessity  merely  made  tliem  co-operate. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

The  removal  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  from 
the  foreign  relations  committee,  has  given  rise 
to  unprecedented  excitement  in  the  Senate.  The 
allege  motive  of  this  action  is  not  that  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  oppom  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  but 
that  ne  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  either  the 
President  Or  the  Secretary  of  State.  Senator 
Cameron  is  named  as  Mr.  Sumner’s  successor. 

^  In  the  Pennsyivania  State  Legislature,  bills  ex¬ 
tending  general  laws  governing  mines  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  to 
the  western  bituminous  coal-fields,  was  passed  to 
a  third  reading,  March  8,  just  as  the  miners  wanted 
it,  all  amendments  being  defeated. 

A  terrific  hurricane  passed  over  East  St.  Louis 
on'the  afternoon  of  March  8.  A  train  of  cars,  in¬ 
cluding  a  thirty-ton  locomotive,  was  blown  from 
the  track  and  buried  about  forty  feet  into  a  slough. 
Three  other  trains  on  different  tracks  were  over¬ 
turned  and  partially  smashed.  Seven  persons  are 
known  to  be  killed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
seriously  wonnded,  some  dangerously,  and  a  good 
many  more  slightly  injured.  The  pecuniary  Toss¬ 
es  are  variously  estimated  at  from  $  150,000  to 
$  1,000,000. 

Baron  Gerolt,  Pmssian  Minister  at  Washington, 
visited  the  President  on  the  morning  of  March  10. 
The  Baron  presented  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
accompanieu  by  an  appropriate  address,  to  which 
the  President  made  a  brief  response. 

The  President  has  made  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  Sonthem  claims  commis¬ 
sion,  as  piovided  for  by  an  amendment  to  the  army 
appropriation  bilkirelative  to  the  claims  of  Soathera 
loyalists:  Judge  Aldis  of  Vermont,  ex-Senator 
Howell  of  Iowa,  and  ex-Representative  Ferris  of 
New  York. 

Mount  Rainier,  Washington  Territory,  appears 
to  be  firing  np  for  a  volcanic  eraption.  The  heat 
at  the  summit  is  so  great  as  to  melt  the  snow. 
Heretofore,  daring  the  hottest  summer  weather, 
the  melting  of  the  snow  was  but  partial.  There  is 
a  constant  emission  of  steam,  and  some  persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  report  smoke  from  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  Republican  canens 
to  frame  bills  for  better  protection  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Scuth,  reported  a  bill,  March  14,  that 
provides  an  elaborate  penal  coda  for  the  trial  and 
pnnishmant  of  members  of  the  Kn-KIux  Klan  by 
United  States  oonrts.  Another  provision  requires 
that  United  States  jurors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
shall  take  the  test  or  iron-clad  oath. 

For  the  first  time  since  1854  New  Hampshire 
will  be  ruled  by  a  Democratic  governor  the  coming 
year. 

The  State  election,  March  14,  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  Congress. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  The  Germans  have  relinquished  the 
control  of  the  occupied  departments  so  far  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion  are  concerned,  but  still  retain 
control  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service. 

The  mayors  of  all  the  arrondiseements  of  Paris 
have  unanimously  guaranteed  that  the  national 
guard  will  surrender  the  cannon  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  withont  coercion.  It  is  thought  when  they 
resign  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  the  Parisian 
deputies  will  return  to  Paris,  and  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  wiil  then  cease.  The  government  maintains 
a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  disturbers  in 
Paris. 

N  poleon  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
president  of  the  French  Assembly  protesting  against 
the  vote  by  which  that  body  declared  bis  dynasty 
has  forfeited  the  throne,  as  unjust  and  illegal.  The 
Assembly,  ha  says,  was  created  only  to  make  peace, 
and  it  has  exceiraed  its  powers.  The  foundation 
of  aU  public  right  is  the  plebiscite.  To  that  he  is 
ready  to  bow,  and  to  that  alone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rouen  having  draped  their 
houses  in  mourning  during  a  review  or  German 
troops  recently  held  in  that  city,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  has  issued  an  order  Erecting  that  sixty 
soldiers  shall  be  quartered  on  every  citizen  thus 
displaying  animosity  toward  the  German  occupa- 
tioa. 

A  long  train  of  oars,  filled  with  German  wounded, 
returning  home,  was  run  into  by  a  freight  train 
near  Puteanx,  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Rail¬ 
way,  March  9.  Nineteen  ,  passenger-cars  were 
broken  to  pieces.  The  numiter  of  soldiers  killed 
or  injured  is  unknown. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  denounces  as  a  forgerv 
the  letter  credited  to  him  by  the  Paris  correspona- 
ent  of  the  London  Times,  expressive  of  surprise 
and  disappointment  at  the  hard  terms  infiicted 
upon  France,  and  especially  as  to  the  cession  of 
territory.  The  letter  was  stated  to  have  been 
written  to  the  Emperor  William. 

General  Vinoy  has  issued  orders  suspending  the 


publication  of  the  Vengeur,  Mot  d’Ordre,  Cri  da 
People,  Caricature,  P^re  Duchesne,  and  Bouche  de 
Fer,  and  the  publication  of  new  political  or  social 
journals  is  forbidden. 

The  Belgian  ravemment  has  appointed  three 
persons  to  consult  with  the  municipaility  of  Sedan 
in  regard  to  the  disinfection  of  the  neighboring 
battle-fields  and  for  extracting  carcasses  of  horses 
from  the  Mense  to  prevent  an  epidemic  when  the 
river  becomes  low. 

Great  Britain.  —  Certain  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  is  published  which  shows  the  part  taken 
by  England  in  the  negotiatioas  for  peace  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Earl  Granville  declined  to  interfere  as  to 
the  armistice,  but  telegraphed  on  the  same  day  to 
Versailles,  representing  tut  it  was  impossible'  for 
France  to  pay  so  great  a  sum  as  six  millterds  of 
francs.  Ouo  Russell  answered  that  he  received 
the  despatch  too  late  to  admit  of  his  interposition 
in  the  negotiations;  but  he  exprMsed  the  belief 
that  Bismarck  received  a  duplicate  of  the  despatch 
before  the  indemnity  was  finally  settled  at  five 
milliards  of  frar.es. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  March  14,  Earl  Granville 
announced  that  the  conference  of  the  powers  on 
the  Eastern  question  bad  closed  and  that  a  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  the  Foreign  Ofiice  abrogating 
the  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  foreign  men- 
of-war  into  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.  The 
Porte  in  times  of  peace  may  admit  into  these 
waters  the  naval  vessels  of  friendly  powers,  when¬ 
ever  needed  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  1856.  The 
Dannbian  commission  is  prolonged  for  twelve 
years.  The  protocol  exiiresslv  declares  that  no 
power  can  relieve  itsrlf  of  the  obligation  of  a 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  all  the  signatories. 

The  agrarian  outrages  in  several  of  the  districts 
in  Ireland  are  gradually  assuming  a  more  threaten¬ 
ing  and  serious  character.  A  landlord  in  County 
Mayo,  together  with  his  servant,  have  been  shot. 
The  number  of  “Ribbon  men”  in  the  disturbed 
districts  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  apprehended 
that  further  outrages  may  occur. 

Mr.  Roebnek,  in  an  address  at  Sheffield,  March 
14,  denounced  tho  liberation  of  the  Fenian  con¬ 
victs  as  a  dastardly  act,  and  their  reception  in 
America  as  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and  as  an¬ 
other  proof  that  she  is  England's  bitter  enemy. 

West  Indies.  —  Persons  who  left  San  Domingo 
on  March  7,  and  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  the 
9th,  say  that  on  the  1st  or  2d  the  people,  hearing 
that  the  commis-^ion  had  sent  favorable  reports, 
armed  themselves,  with  cries  of  “  No  annexation.” 

A  grand  ball  was  given  on  board  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  at  Kinpton,  on  the  night  of  March  13,  and 
was  attended  by  the  notables  of  the  Island.  The 
commissieners  are  visiting  the  coniitry,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  authorities,  and  the  correspondents 
are  rusticating  in  every  direction. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


March  8. 

Fdianclu.. 

London.  —  Oawois,  91.^  ;  U.  8.  i-3l>’s,  1863,  91%  ;  do. 

1867,9074. 

FBAsaroR.  —  U.  S.  5.20's,  1862,  9674. 

NEW  Yoax.  -  OoU,  11174  ;  C.  8  6’s,  1881, 115)4  j  5-90’^ 
1862, 11-274  ;  do.  1867, 11074. 

Gommciu- 

LiviaroOL.  —  Cotton,  middliiiK  uplands,  7>4d.  ;*red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s.  2d. 

NaW  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  U\e. ;  red 
winter  wlwat,  $  1.70  @  1.75. 

Ouicaoo _ Red  winter  wheat,  9 1.24  @  1.34  (No.  2). 

March  9. 

Financul. 

London.  —  Oonaola,  91)4  ;  U.  8.  5-20’a,  1862,  92)4  ;  do. 
1867,  90J4. 

Miw  Toax.  —  Oold,  11174 ;  n.  a  «’Si  IMl,  U574  ;  5^20’t, 
1862,  112)4  ;  do.  1867,  111. 

COMXXBOIAL. 

lavxarooL.  —  Cotton,  middliDg  nplands,  774d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lie.  7d. 

NiW  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  1474o. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.60  (9  1.68. 

Oaioaao. — Bed  winter  wheat,  9 1.25  (No.  2). 

March  10. 

FlNANOUL. 

London.  —  Ooaaols,  9174  >  U.  8.  5-20%  1862,  9174  >  do. 

1867. 9074. 

Paais. — Rentes,  6ir. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Ctold,  11174  >  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 11574  i  5-30’t, 

1862, 11274  i  do.  1867,  IIL 
CoNxmaiAi. 

Uviarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  774d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lls.  7d. 

Nsw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplanda,  1474e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.60  @  1.68. 

CmoAOO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.25  (No.  2). 

March  11. 

FiNANOIAIi 

Lonnon.  -  Oonsola,  91X  i  D.  8.  5-20%  1862,  91^ }  do. 
1867,  9074- 

FaAHEroaT.— D.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  9674- 
Niw  Toax.  —  Qold.  11174  >  U-  •%  1881,  U674  ;  5-20’s, 

1862, 11274  ;  do.  1867,  111. 

ComisaciAi. 

IdraarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7  74d. 

Naw  ToaE  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  1474e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.65  @  1.67. 

CiDCAao.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8 1.24  (No.  2). 

March  i:i. 

Fcia-vciai- 

London.  — Ooniob,  91\i  U.  3.  5-20’f,  18«2,  91>4 ;  da 

1887.9074. 

Nsw  Toax.  — OoU.  11174  •  U.  8. 6’i,  1881,  U574  ;  5-20’i, 

1862. 11274  i  do.  1867,  IIO74. 

ComaBCUL. 

Iavsepool.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  774d.  @  774d. 
Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  14740.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.70  @  1.7i 
Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  9 1.24X  (No.  3). 

March  14. 

Financial. 

London.— Contois,  9174  i  U.  8.  5-30’s,  1863,  9174 ;  do. 
1867,  90*4. 

New  Toax.  —  Qokl,  11174  i  C.  8. 6’s,  1881, 115)4  ;  5-30’s, 

1863. 11274  ;  do.  1867,  111. 

CoNNiaaiAL. 

LimroOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  7  74d. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  14740. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1-71. 

Chioaoo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  9 1.25)4  (No-  3)> 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  1, 1871. 


THE  DIAL. 

This  m  the  place,  M  huiilit  and  dead 
As  when  1  left  it  long  ago  ; 

Down  the  dark  walks,  with  shadows  spread, 
I  wander  slow.  - 

The  tangled  sunlight,  cold  and  clear, 

Steals  silvern  through  the  boughs  around ; 
There  is  no  warmth  of  summer  here. 

No  summer  sound. 

Darnel  and  nettle  as  I  pass 
Choke  the  dark  ways,  and  in  the  bowers 
Gather  the  weeds  and  the  wild  grass. 

Instead  of  flowers. 

O  life  1  O  time  I  O  days  that  die  ! 

O  days  that  live  within  the  mind  1 
Here  did  we  wander,  she  and  I, 

Together  twined. 

We  passed  out  of  the  great  broad  walk. 

Out  of  the  heated  lawns  we  strayed : 

We  linger’d  slow  in  tender  talk 
Along  the  shade. 

And  there  the  great  old  Maze  we  found. 

And  smiling  entered  it  unseen  : 

Half  sad,  half  glad  went  round  and  round 
Through  windings  green. 

The  evergreens  around  us  gloom’d 
With  broken  gleams  of  silvern  light. 

In  the  wild  pleasaunce  roses  bloom’d. 

The  red  and  white. 

O  life  !  0  time  !  O  days  that  pass  1 
Sweet  days  that  live  while  sad  days  go  1 
Still,  with  shed  petals  on  the  grass. 

The  roses  blow. 

Into  the  Mazo’s  heart  we  twain 
Stole  linkhd  on,  in  i)cnsivo  mood  ; 

And  there,  grass-staiii'd  and  dark  with  rain. 
The  l)ial  stood. 

And  near  the  Dial  roses  blew. 

And  underneath  the  grass  was  deep. 

And  all  around  the  shadows  grew 
As  still  as  sleep. 

Afar  away  the  world  was  still, 

Husht  were  the  tumult  and  the  cries : 

I  stood  there  gazing  with  no  will 
Into  her  eyes. 

O  life  1  O  time  1  0  days  that  die  I 
O  days  tliat  live  from  year  to  year  I 
We  sto^  together,  she  and  I, 

Here,  here,  and  here. 

She  pluekt  a  rose  with  tender  care ; 

Brooding  she  panted  o’er  the  flower : 

The  sonli^t  toueht  her  golden  hair. 

And  marked  the  hour. 

Our  hearts  were  hush’d,  our  spirits  quell’d. 
What  rucked  wu  how  the  dial  gleam’d  1 
I  gazed  into  her  eyes,  she  held 
The  rose,  and  dream’d. 

O  life  I  O  time  I  O  days  divine ! 

O  dreams  that  keep  the  soul  astir  I 
That  hour  eternity  was  mine. 

Looking  at  her. 

This  is  the  place.  I  wander  slow. 

Dark  are  the  shades  of  shrub  and  tree. 

The  Dial  stands,  the  roses  blow. 

But  where  is  she  ? 

O  life  I  O  time  I  O  buds  and  flowers  I 
O  withering  leaves  upon  the  bough  ! 

I  fear  she  measures  not  her  hours 
With  roses  now. 

The  Dial  stands  —  the  season  goes  — 

All  changeth,  nothing  dieth,  nere  — 

Niu,  all  reneweth  like  a  rose 
From  year  to  year. 

The  Dial  stands  —  the  dark  days  roll  — 
From  year  to  year  the  roses  spring  — 
Eternity  is  in  iny  soul. 

Remembering. 


PICTURES  AND  ARTISTS’  VEXATIONS 
IN  ITALY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London 
Athenieum  writes  from  Naples  ;  “  You 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  law  in  Italy 
which  prohibits  persons  from  sending  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  as  a  consequence,  no  living  artist  can 
send  off  one'of  his  own  productions  without 
submitting  it  first  to  the  inspection  of  the 
proper  authorities.  However  great' this  in¬ 
convenience  may  be,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  neces¬ 
sary  precaution  in  the  face  of  a  jealous  law ; 
but,  at  all  events,  those  who  are  subjected  to 
it  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  formalities 
should  not  be  converted  into  a  farce,  and 
that  they  should  be  executed  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  damage  their  works.  What  the 
method  is,  let  a  gentleman  explain  who  has 
just  despatched  a  painting  to  London,  and 
which,  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  you  will 
see  on  the  walls  of  the  Roynl  Academy.  *  On 
arriving  at  the  Museum,’  says  my  friend, 
‘  four  facchini,  or  subalterns  of  some  kind  or 
another,  with  an  undeivclerk,  presented  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  of  prizing  my  case  with  a 
proper  instrument,  they  opened  it  with  a 
pointed  one,  which,  by  a  slip,  might  have  ir- 
reparablv  damaged  my  picture;  and  when 
diMlosed  to  view,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived 


that  the  amount  of  artistic  talent  engaged 
in  the  examination  was  not  very  considera¬ 
ble.  I  could  readily  have  passed  any  old  paint¬ 
ing  under  their  verj'  noses  by  painting  it  over 
with  water  colors  ;  thus  proving  ^ow  useless 
a  precaution  is  an  investigaaoh  so  con¬ 
ducted.  These  formalities  completed,  the 
four  tavans  i^xed  their  seal  to  some  part 
of  the  canvas ;  this  is  de  rigueur;  and  as  the 
wax  is  dropped  on  in  a  burning  state,  it  not 
unfrequently  blisters  the  picture,  which  is  as 
frequently  defaced  by  the  seal  being  affixed 
to  a  conspicuous  part.  Even  the  employees 
confessed  that  pictures  were  often  injured  by 
one  or  other  of  the  operations  described. 
But  what  remedy  is  there?  The  solemn 
certificate  being  obtained,  I  restored  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  months’  labor  to  its  ca-oe,  and 
started  for  the  Custom  House,  to  undergo 
another  examination  there.’  ” 


A  CRAZY  LOVER. 

SINCE  the  little  mad  gentleman  in  the 
black  small  clothes  declared  his  passion 
for  Mrs.  Nickleby  by  the  mcdii^tn  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  vegetable  marrows,  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  more^  eccentric  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  admiration  than  was  adopted  by  an 
individual  who  lately  ibrmedf  one  of  the 
audience  at  the  Canterbury  Theatre,  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Sefton’s  Lon¬ 
don  Company  were  performing  David  Gar¬ 
rick,  the  principal  lady  part  in  which  was 
filled  by  Miss  Roselle,  a  very  graceful  and 
pleasing  young  actress.  Shortly  before  the 
curtain  rose,  a  pretty  little  bouquet  of  snow¬ 
drops  and  green  leaves  was  left  at  the  stage 
door,  with  a  note  addressed  to  Miss  Rosel^, 
couched  in  terms  of  admiration  but  perfectly 
respectful  and  polite.  The  writer  said  he 
had  come  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  see 
Miss  Roselle  act  once  more,  and  offered, 
“  the  few  first  flowers  of  spring  ”  for  her 
acceptance,  hoping  she  would  wear  them. 
There  was  notiiing  in  this  to  create  much 
surprise,  such  floral  tributes  to  pretty  and 
popular  actresses  being  not  uncommon. 
Miss  Roselle  wore  the  snowdrops  in  the 
opening  act  of  the  play,  during  tne  course 
of  whi^  a  second  note,  this  time  written  in 
pencil,  but  on  the  same  kind  ofpaper,  was 
delivered  at  the  stage  door.  Tnis  epistle 
was  more  ardent,  and  induced  a  suspicion 
of  the  perfect  sanity  of  the  writer,  which 
was  turned  into  certainty  by  what  followed. 
During  the  second  act  a  third  note  found 
its  way  to  the  green-room,  and  this  time  the 
undisciplined  feelings  of  the  swain  had 
found  vent  in  poetry.  The  following  verses 
were  enclosed :  — 

"  I  ’ll  dreaa  oT  thee  to-nlfbt,  Boeelle, 

I  ’ll  dreoB  of  thee  to-Dlgfat  | 

Tbjr  boe  will  haunt  m;  dreams,  Koielle, 

Tbough  absent  from  my  sifht  -, 

By  love  for  thee  no  words  con  tell. 

By  own,  my  beauUtuI  Koeelle  I 

“F.  ILB.” 

The  writer  said  he  was  occupying  a  stall, 
the  number  of  which  he  indicated.  At  the 
end  of  the.  play  Miss  Roselle  found  awaiting 
her  a  fou^  letter  ‘with  a  parcel.  The 
former  contained  a  most  enthusiastic  decla¬ 
ration  of  ardent  affection,  referred  to  the 
writer’s  large  properties  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  solicits  permission  to  present  to  her 
the  accompanying  example  of  the  produce 
of  an  estate  in  Havana,  — the  said  “  exam¬ 
ple  ”  proving  on  examination  to  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  piece  of  sugar-stick,  literally  stick,  for 
it  was  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  and  ffilly 
an  inch  thick.  The  sender  of  &s  singular 
token  said  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  moth¬ 
er,  and  that  however  peculiar  his  conduct 
might  appear  he  really  was  not  mad,  though 
false  friends  said  he  was.  In  a  postscript 
he  added  that  he  was  now  going  to  purchase 
something  which  he  hoped  NUss  Roselle 
would  wear  for  his  sake.  In  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  a  fifth  letter  was  handed  in 
contmning  a  soft  parcel.  When  this  was 
examined  it  proved  to  be  a  penny  packet  of 
egg  powder  for  making  custaMs,  and  a 
statement  that  he  who  {uaced  this  token  at 
her  fair  feet  was  ready  to  die  for  her  if 
necessary.  By  this  time  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  there  being  a  lunatic  among 
the  audience. 


SMOKE  w.  IMAGINATION. 

There  were  to  bo  some  theatricals  at 
Chatswonth  son^e  years  ago,  at  which 
Queen  Victoria  was  to  be  present,  and  in 
whidi  Ma];lc  Lemon  and  ouiers  took  part. 
A  Colonel  Fliqt  was  to  perform  the  very 
simple  part^of  a  “buck’’  of  the  time  of 
George  II.  and  lean  gainst  a  mantel-piece 
and  smoke  a  large  pipe.  At  rehearsal  he 
commenced-  puffing  away,  when  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  the  architect  of  the  first  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  manner  of  the  Chatsworth 
estates,  came  running  to  him,  declaring  that 
he  must  not  attempt  to  smoke.  'The  Queen 


deteste<l  tobacco,  and  would  leave  the  box. 
He  declared  that  he  was  smoking  '  •  rbs  in 
a  perfectly  new  pipe ;  but  Mark  J.emon, 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  company,  all  insisted 
that  they  smelt  tobacco-smoke,^  apJxcJhtev 
away  hfs'  pipe  and-  bought  a  neir  one,  and 
also  some  dried  thyme  .  and  ’  rose-leaves. 
These  proved' just  as  objectionable,  and  so 
the  smoking  on  the  pipe 'was  dispens^  with. 
The  Colonel  bethought  of  an  imitation  of 
smoke  he  had  seen,  composed  of  finely 
woven  webs  of  cotton  ’supported  on  rings 
and  spiral  wirea  On  the  evening  of  t& 
fall-di^  rehearsal,  Mr.  Paxton  again  Came 
to  him,  and'  insisted  that  he  should  not 
smoke;  and  then,  on  finding  out  his  mis- 
take,'th^  be.  should  ju>t  appear  to  smoke. 
It  would  M  injudicious.  Her  Majesty  would 
think  she  smelt  tobacco,  and  this  would  be 
as  bad  as  if  her  Majesty  really  smelt  it.  Ho 
moreover  asserted  .that  the  company  as¬ 
sembled  had  smelt  the  smoke,  no  matter 
how  it  was  made  or  whence  it  came. 

In'  publishing  this  anecdote,  the  Detroit 
Post  remarks :  “  Akenside  pr^uced  ‘  The 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,’  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  ‘  Pains  of  Imagination  ’  might  even 
produce  an  achin’  side.” 


■We  do’not 'enw' the  present  ifeelings  of 
M.  FelixPyat.'*  remorbeless  statesman 
started  a  journal  iny  Paris  towards  the  end 
of  the -siege,' 'and  soon"  after  the  siuren- 
der  shadowed  forth' an  outline  of  his  toI- 
icy  “  if  I  weroihe  suwcreign.peoplc.’'  This 
comprehensive- plan  had  for  its  groundwork 
the  discharge  of  “all  the  monarchic  gener¬ 
als,”  the  sword  ef  France  to  be  confided  to 
Garibaldi,  'nien’  he  would- exile  all  the 
princes,  and  if  they  would  not  go  he  would 
decree  their  death.  The  sinews  of  war 
would  be  provided  by  confiscating  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  everj-  person  suspected  of  plotting 
for  a  King,  if  any  one  would  tolerate  being 
so  suspect^  under  this  rigorous  government. 
A  levy  en  masse  would  furnish  soldiers. 
Then  war  to  the  bitter  end,  not  even  omit¬ 
ting  the  Moscow  strategy  if  there  should 
present  itself  a  plausible  prete.xt  for  burn¬ 
ing  Paris.  As  soon  as  war  on  the  plan  rec¬ 
ommended  by  this  French  Don  Pyat— so 
unlike  our  American  —  was  well  started  he 
would  impeach  every  member  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  including  Gambctta,  whom  he  regards 
as  a  “  traitor  ”  equally  witli  Thiers.  Some 
unappreciative  correspondents  insisted  that 
Felix  adopted  this  tone  in  order  to  get  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Assembly.  At  any  rate  he  secured 
148,000  votes  and  an  election,  and  his  jour¬ 
nal  died  with  his  departure  for  Boi-deaux. 
As  the  Assembly  is  likely  to  last  some  time, 
and  we  may  not  soon  see  any  more  of  Py- 
at’s  writing,  we  append  a  translation  of  his 
valedictory,  although  it  is  wellnigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  reproduce  the  flavor  of  his  French :  — 

”  I  go  with  a  Prussian  passport,  with  bowed 
head,  with  broken  heart,  full  of  regret  if  not  of 
remorse.  It  seems  to  me  ns  though  in  going  to 
Bordeaux  I  were  starting  for  Prussia.  Citizens, 
I  go  at  least  in  royal  state.  Besides,  —  who 
knows!  —  France  does  unexpected  things ;  the 
thick  cloud  which  covers  it  may  be  dissipated, 
and  down  through  this  profound  night  may  pierce 
at  last  the  rays  of  light,  of  heat,  of  life,  —  these 
rays  triumphant  over  every  night,  the  night  of 
crime  as  well  as  of  error,  the  rays  of  thy  divine 
sun,  O  Liberty  1  “  Felix  Pyat. 

“P.  S.  I  thank  the  young  ladies  for  the 
magnificent  bouquet  with  which  they  desired  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  the  representative  of  the 
people.  He  was,  unfortunately,  not  at  home 
w'hen  the  committee  -  came  to  offer  him  these 
flowers,  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  ns  a 
recompense.  Flowers  have  their  language. 
These  seem  to  him  to  say  as  a  reproach  in  their 
plaintive  beauty,  ’  Go :  we  should  be  much 
more  beautiful  if  this  land  of  France  which  pro¬ 
duced  us  were  free.’  ” 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who  could  utter 
such  a  pretty  concluding  sentiment,  should 
be  so  devoid  of  political  common  sense. 


Some  men  are  bom  fortune-tellers,  some 
achieve  the  art,  and  some  have  the  buriness 
thrust  upon  them.  .JYo  can  noi^  of  us 
avoid  being .  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  and  we  waste  no  pity^n  the  g^'pay  who 
carefully  prepares  herself  to  foreteJl  the ’fu¬ 
ture  to  deluded  servant-girls.  But  as  we 
suspect  that  fewvof  oiu*  readers  would  like 
to  M  forced,  as  by  a  relentless  fate,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  we  will  relsftc  brief¬ 
ly  the  circumstances  which  drove  an  inno¬ 
cent  Englishman  to  become  a  fortune-teller. 
He  had  the  misfortune- to,  hire  a  house 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  a 
soothsayer*  People  liad  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  there  to  get  their  fortunes  told, 
though  it  is  past  comprehension  why  any 
one  who  had  seen  his  future  life  sketched 
out  before  him  should  go  to  the  same  place 
to  see  it  again.  But  go  they  did,  and  in¬ 


sisted  upon  having  the  remaining  chapters 
of  their  biography  communicated  to  them. 
Mr.  Finigan,  the  unfortunate  man,  was  thus 
forced  to  become  a  fortune-teller  in  spite  of 
himself  in  order  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  bis- visitors.  Mrs.  Finigan  also  revealed 
the  -  future.  'Their  plan  was  to  foretell 
the  most  surprising  events,  so  that  people 
should  see  that  they  were  duped,  and  come 
no  more.  Strange  to  say,  this  ruse,  which 
unbelievers  say  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  was  unsuccessful ;  nor  was  Mr. 
h^nigan’s  acceptance  of  a  fee  for  his  services 
any  more  effectual  in  driving  away  curious 
idiots.  Notwithstanding  all  his  previous 
difficulties  the  magistrate  before  whom  the 
above  facts  were  brought  out  condemned 
Mr.  Finigan  to  three  months’  imprisonment 
for  unlawfully  playing  a  game  he  did  not 
understand. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  navigation 
and  fisheries  of  tee  Icy  Sea  was  read  by  M. 
Sidoroff  the  other  day  before  the  Society 
for  the  Development  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce  at  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Sidoroff  com- 
bateil  the  popular  notion  that  the  icy  Sea 
is  not  navigable,  and  that  it  wbuld  nut 
therefore  be  possible  to  establish  a  water 
communication  between  the  Russian  har¬ 
bors  on  its  coast  and  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  'The  Norwegian  town  ot  Wad- 
soc,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Russian  harbors,  and  has  the  same  climate, 
sends  merchant  ships  to  various  parts  of 
Europe  even  in  December  and  January ; 
and  it  has  even  happened  that  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  have  sailed  in  all  directions  round 
we  Russian  island  of  Nova  Zembla  and  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  It  is  still  believed 
by  many  that  the  mouths  of  the  Petchora 
are  surrounded  by  everlasting  ice,  although, 
said  M.  Sidoroff,  in  point  of  fact,  ships 
laden  with  wood  are  regularly  sent  from  the 
Petchora  to  England,  France,  and  Cron- 
stadt.  “  Not  long  ago  the  official  journal  of 
the  Ministry  of  domains  and  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Archangelsk  declared  that  no  one 
who  knew  anything  of  the  matter  could 
suppose  it  possible  to  develop  a  whale  fishery 
in  the  Icy  Sea.  Last  summer,  however, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  saw  thirty  whales 
at  Wadsoe  which  had  been  caught  in  Rus¬ 
sian  waters  by  a  Norwegian,  M.  Foir  ;  and 
the  latter  admitted  that  the  net  profit  on 
each  of  these  whales  would  amount  to  from 
three  to  five  thousand  roubles.”  M.  Sido¬ 
roff  also  gave  some  curious  particulars  as  to 
the  shark  fishery  in  the  Icy  Sea.  He  said 
that  a  company  of  five  Norwegians  obtained 
in  ten  days  so  much  train-oil  from  the  sharks 
they  had  caught  that  the  share  of  each 
amounted  to  300  roubles  (S  200)  day.  The 
walrus  fishery  is  perhaps  not  so  lucrative 
as  the  shark  fishery,  yet  the  Norwegian  cap¬ 
tain  Carlssen  caught  walruses  enough  in 
a  month  to  pay  900  roubles  ($  600)  to  each 
of  his  men. 


SKETCHES  IN  OIL. 

BT  RALPH  KEELER  AND  HARRY  FENN. 

IN  the  dusk  of  a  Sunday  morning  wo 
stepped  from  our  sleeping-car  on  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  to  a  damp  plat¬ 
form,  by  the  side  of  which  a  pipe  came  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  the  earth  and  terminated  in  a 
large  flaring  blaze  of  natural  gas.  On  the 
station-house  close  by  the  letters  which  foim 
the  words  “  Oil  City,”  were  brought  out  bv 
this  unsteady  light.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  in  the  air  and  in  the  aspect  of 
everything  around  us  to  convey  through  all 
our  senses  the  fact  that  wo  were  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Petroleum.  About  us  was  the 
greasy  plain  where  the  Allegheny  and  Oil 
Creek  come'together,  and  above  us  was  a 
hill  covered  with  wooden  houses ;  and,  in 
a  word,  we  were  in  Oil  City. 

We  climbed  through  mud  knee-deep'  up 
to  a  hotel.  'The  people  whom  we  met  at 
breakfast  and  after wara  lounging  about  tlic 
^office  had  a  peculiar  half-pioneer,  half-pros¬ 
perous  look..  They  all  had  ion  their  Sunday 
olack,  and  an  occasional  diamond  glittered 
upon  a  brawny  hand  or  lighted  up  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  an  ill-fitting,  much-starched 
shirt-bosom.  '.  'There  were,  however,  some 
honest  .faces  among  them,  and  ^  they  all 
seemed  good-naturM.  Oil  City  used  to  be 
'considers  a  sink  of  iniomity ;  it  is  now,  like 
the  whole  oil  region  in  the  wet  season,  only 
a  sink  of  mud.  It  carries  its  respectability 
so  far  as  to  impose  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  upon 
the  wicked  barber,  who  shall  open  his  snop 
on  the  Sabbath.  >  The  result  in  our  case 
was  that  the  barber  came  to  our  rooms.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  good  people  of  Oil  City  that 
the  stringent  measures  they  have  adopted 
have  exiled  vice  entirely  from  their  midst. 

In  the  matter  of  names  at  least,  the  Cali- 
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ibrnia  uibuntain  towns  and  camps  can  hard¬ 
ly  match  the  oil  regions.  The  toirist  may 
vbit,  if  ho  will.  Stand-off  City,  Short-Stop, 
Red-Hot,  Alamagoozleum,  Tip-Top,  F agun- 
dus,  Two-Thieves,  Dead-Beat,  Strychnine, 
Chance- Shot,  Calaboose -Run,  Slippery - 
Rock,  and  Last-Chance.  Some  of  these 
names,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  not  a 
virtuous  sound.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
good  than  bad  people  in  the  oil  regions,  and 
It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  trials  of  their 
uncertain  past  and  to  the  mud  in  which 
most  of  their  present  out-door  lives  are  passed 
that  some,  even  of  the  respectable  folk  of  Pe- 
trolia,  look  like  reformed  rogues. 

There  are  two  railroads  trom  Oil  City  to 
Franklin,  now  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  oil-producing  region,  but,  it  being  Sun¬ 
day,  as  1  have  said,  no  trains  were  running. 
Oil  City  was  desolate  enough  in-doors  and 
out-of-doors.  It  was  a  walk  of  seven  miles 
to  Franklin,  but  we  resolved  to  undertake 
it.  Leaving  all  our  baggage  except  our 
umbrellas  in  charge  of  our  obliging  land¬ 
lord,  we  set  out.  We  crossed  Oil  Creek  on 
a  railroad  bridge  and  followed  the  windings 
of  the  Allegheny.  About  a  mile  on  our 
way  we  came  upon  our  first  oil  well.  A 
small  engine  close  by  the  water’s  edge  was 
puffing  stolidly  at  a  crank  which  moved  a 
long  wooden  walking-beam.  A  high,  trun¬ 
cated  pyramid  of  timber,  called  a  derrick, 
stood  over  the  well  itself,  out  of  which  came 
a  solitai’y  piiie.  In  this  pipe  was  the  pump 
worked  by  the  walking-beam.  The  oil  flows 
directly  into  a  tank,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
market.  This  is  all  there  is  about  pumping 
petroleum.  One  man  can  work  almost  any 
well.  In  a  majority  of  instances  the  fuel 
for  the  engine  is  gas  from  the  earth. 

Other  wells,  working  or  abandoned,  were 
scattered  at  intervals  iul  along  on  beth  sides 
of  the  river.  Aliout  halt-way  between  Oil 
City  and  Franklin  we  came  upon  a  little 
town  and  a  very  large  dinner.  Upon  the 
hill  back  of  the  neat  country  hotel  we  saw 
a  flowing  well.  It  did  not,  like  some  we 
have  reaS  and  heard  of,  produce  three  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  a  day ;  but  regularly  every  half- 
hour  it  began  with  a  loud  noise  to  flow,  and 
continued  for  twenty  minutes  to  spurt  the 
precious,  ill-smelling  liquid  into  a  tank. 
These  flowing  wells  are  not  so  common  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  they  always  have 
strange  freaks  of  Aeir  own.  Some  ©f  them 
pour  a  steady  stream  of  gas  and  foam  and 
oil  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other,  while 
there  is  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  one 
which  flowed  six  days  of  the  week  and  rested 
on  the  Sabbath.''  It  is-  stud  to  have  had  a 
certain  evangelical  effect  upon  the  more 
susceptible  operators,  and  the  philosophers, 
who  showed  that  the  cessation  ©f  pumping 
by  other  wells  on  the  seventh  day  had  some 
connection  with  the  strict  conduct  of  the 
“  Sunday  Well,”  were  certainly  doing  great¬ 
er  service  to  science  than  to  the  religion  of 
Petrolia. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  last  house  of 
this  wayside  village  behind  us,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  snow,  hail,  and  rain 
storm  combined.  It  blew  down  upon  us 
from  tlie  hills  above,  and  it  blew  up  at  us 
from  the  river  beneath.  It  blew  into  our 
faces  and  on  to  our  backs,  and  settled  finally 
into  a  constant,  malignant  rain,  — rain  with 
a  memory  of  the  deluge  in  it  and  some  of 
the  old  hatred  of  sinners.  Wo  thought  of 
our  Sunday-school  books,  and  wondered 
why  we  had  not  known  beforehand  that 
something  of  tbe  kind  wqnld  happen  tolus, 

,  if  we  started  for  Franklin  on  the  Sabbath.. 
It  was,  however,  too  late  now  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  trudge  on  as  fast  as  we  conld. 
Our  plight  during  the  last  three  miles,  of 
that  seven-mile  walk  may  have  presented, 
as  on  page  300,  what  our 'artist  would  call 
“  a  fine  bit  of  effect,”  but  stjll  wo  would 
neither  of  us  care  to  pose  agalft  in  just  such’ 
a  way  for  another  picture  of  me.  same, 
kind.  •* 

At  length  reaching  Franklin,  and  finding 
a  hotel,  we  walked  into  tbe  office,  and  the. 
first  thing  we  saw  was,  —  not  the  sleepy, 
shoddy-looking  clerk,  or  the  long-bearded 
people  there  assembled,  —  but  this  an¬ 
nouncement  in  large  letters,  “  Gentlemen 
'will  please  keep  out  of  the  office  and  off  the 
counter  ”  I  blow  our  hearts  were  not  set 
upon  getting  on  that  counter,  but  would  we 
dare  approach. ^e*  fire  and  dry  our  soaked 
garments  in  the*  fac^'of/those  black  and  yel¬ 
low  letters?'  We‘'Tegistercd/ our  n  imes 
while  the  clerk'  wAs  gazing'  meditatively 
out  of  the  windowA?!  Tbe  first  indication  of 
the  faintest  interesfihe  .took-  in.',us  was  'a 
very  suspicious  staring  at  our  wet  umbrellas 
and  wetter  garments.  In  the  Might  of  this 
stare,  as  I  may  say,  we  read  just  behind 
him  and  just  in  front  of  us,  also  in  black 
and  yellow  letters,  “  Guests  stopping  here 
without  baggage  are  requested  to  pay  in 


advance.”  We  meekly  deposited  our  cot¬ 
ton  umbrellas  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk, 
whose  mistrust  was  rather  increased  than 
allayed  by  tlie  action.  When  one  of  us 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  coat  which  might  be  put  on  in  place  of 
a  wet  one,  his  suspicions  reached  a  climax 
of  which  his  indignant  negative  was  but  a 
feeble  expression.  At  last  we  found  our¬ 
selves  seated  in  thin  comfort  by  the  fire  in 
our  room.  Our  attention,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  in  some  way  to  be  called  to  the  win¬ 
dow  over  our  door,  and  there,  from  another 
window  of  the  same  kind  over  the  door  of  a 
room  just  across  the  narrow  hall,  our  clerk 
was  taking  an  observation  of  us  firom  the 
top  of  a  chair  or  table.  We  opened  our 
door  suddenly,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  him  tumble  backward  to  the  floor 
of  the  opposite  room. 

Ready  for  supper,  we  went  down  the 
devious  stairs  and  blundered  into  the  bar¬ 
room,  where  we  were  informed  in  additional 
black  and  yellow  letters  that  “  No  liquor  is 
sold  to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards  at  this 
bar.”  In  our  disgust  with  the  town  of 
Franklin  and  every  one  in  it,  at  that  time, 
we  might  have,  taken  this  in  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness  for  a  virtual  prohibition,  a  temper¬ 
ance  proclamation,  in  a  word,  a  quotation 
from  the  phraseology  of  their  prohibitory 
law,  —  we  might  have  made  this  mistake  at 
that  prejudice  moment,  I  say,  if  the  room 
had  not  been  so  full  of  peoplrfwho’were 
taking  everything  “  at  this  bar,”  except  the 
warning.  Having  at  length  found  the  sup- 
per-room,  we  were  met  at  the*  door  by  more 
black  and  yellow ;  “  Procure  meal-tickefs  at 
the  office,”  said  the  letters. 

Verily  people  in  the  oil  regions  are  not 
conspieuous  for  confidence  in  one  another, 
if  this  hotel  is  an  example.  We  took  it  for 
an  example,  and,  after  supper,  determined 
to  go  to  bed,  and  start  home  on  the  verj- 
first  train  next  morning.  But  just  as  we 
were  examining  the  broken  bolts  on  our 
doors  and  the  impracticable  fastenings  of 
our  windows,  we  were  called  upon  by  some 
of  the  respectable  people  of  Franklin,  and 
atlerward  by  one  or  two  pleasant  strangers 
in  their  midst,  and  we  were  finally  dissuaded 
from  our  hasty  plan  of  retreat.  Even  our 
clerk  after  a  remonstrance  from  our  visitors, 
smiled  trustfully  upon  us,  and  during  the 
rest  of  our  stay  made  us  an  exception  to 
every  one  of  his  black  and  yellow  rules. 

On  page  296  Mr.  Fenn  has  given  you  a 
representation  of  one  of  the  most  picturesq^ue 
scenes  we  saw  in  the  oil  regions ;  namely, 
that  of  the  junction  of  French  Creek  and 
Allegheny  River,  as  seen  from  Franklin. 
Point  Hill  is  the  high  point  of  land  at  whose 
precipitous  end  the  two  streams  meet ;  and  on 
the  same  page  you  have  a  sketch  of  it  as  seen 
from  French  Creek.  That  hill  is  now  the 
centre  of  oil-producing  and  of  oil  excite¬ 
ment  about  Franklin.  A  year  ago  the 
whole  hill  conld  have  been  bought  for  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars;  to-day  it  could  not 
be  bought  for  half  a  million.  The  heavy  or 
lubricating  oil,  which  is  the  most  valuable, 
is  found  only  in  tbe  first  sand  or  oil-bearing 
rock  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  five  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  surface.  In  the  second  sand 
rock,  which  averages  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  first,  is  found  the  medium  oil 
used  fur  refining.  This  is  worth  more  than 
-the  light  oil  and  less  than  the  heavy  or  lu¬ 
bricating  oil.  The  light  oil  which  is  used 
for  illuminating  is  found  in  the  third  sand 
or  oil-bearing  rock,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  second.  Four,  five,  and 
even  six  sand  rocks  still  deeper  down  are 
spoken  of,  but  the  greatest  wells  have  been 
found  in  the  third.  The  deeper  the  well,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  lighter  the  oil.  Frank¬ 
lin  professes  to  be  the  centre  of  the  region 
producing  lubricating  oil.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ^  only  has^e  diseovery 
been  made  that  the* hills  yield  the  precious 
nuisance.  Up  ■wellsiwcre'sunk 

•  only* in  low  lands  i  by  the  streams,  and  often 
upon  islands , in  the  streams.  Ht  is  thought 
by  petroleum  expea^s  that  w^er,  getting  in- 
'tosthe  holesMjf  the  -weljs  byrthe  rivers,  has 
furcedithe  oil 'back  into.  th<^  hills^and  hence 
if  is  that  most  of  •tho'oil  AiowT’^mes'^from 
them.  Stranded ’on:!,the,?Franklin  bank  of 
the  river  is,  as’will  be'  Eeen''ln:  Mr.  Fenn’s 
faithful  pic ture,^an  old  boat  which  is  called 
“  Hope.’.’  An  army^of  denickaJ^  climbed 
the  steep  hill  of  the  other.-^sidel'^'Tlarely,  I 
think,  has  the  history  of  a  dIsUriotIbeen  so 
oddly  t}'plfied  in  alandscape.^SSS^ 
k:  Boring  for  oil  hM*^ow;  Mcome^mpst  'a 
'business  by’ftself^'^ne  or  more  men,’ own¬ 
ing  the  engine  and  fools,  bore  the“welt  for 
so  much  a  foot  or  so  much  a  day,  as  the  con¬ 
tract  may  be.  A  sort  of  divining-rod  called 
a  witch-hazel  has  formerly  been  much  used 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  well.  The 


spirits  also  have  been  called  upon  for  their 
advice  on  tbe  subject ;  but  now  chance  or 
certain  geological  indications  or  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  other  wells  leads  to  the  choice  of 
the  spot  where  the  jirofessional  driller  raises 
his  derrick  and  begms  operations.  On  page 
297  is  an  engraving  which  represents  the 
drill  at  work.  The  sketch  was  made  at 
night,  for  the  work  goes  on  night  and  day 
till  the  well  is  proved  a  success  or  aban¬ 
doned.  Only  two  men  are  on  watch  at  a 
time.  One  manages  the  drill,  and  the  other 
runs  the  engine  and  sharpens  the  tools. 
The  man  at  the  drill,  however,  can  stop  or 
increase  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  means 
of  a  rope,  which  he  can  reach  from  his  seat 
where  you  see  him  in  the  picture.  The 
boring  is  in  reality  a  continuous  pounding 
into  the  earth  of  a  steel  bit,  and  from  one 
inch  to  ten  feet  a  day  are  accomplished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natme  of  the  substance  en¬ 
countered.  The  experienced  driller  from 
his  elevated  seat  feels  the  bumps  of  the  hid¬ 
den  strata  hundreds  of  feet  below  with  his 
long  iron  and  steel  finger,  and  can  tell  you 
much  about  the  order  of  things  down  there, 
just  where  and  how  his  tools  are  work¬ 
ing.  A  sand  pump  is  sent  down  after  the 
water  and  sand  and  mud  which  he  chums  out 
of  the  subterranean  rocks ;  and  if  he  breaks 
one  of  his  tools  he  has  twt  nty  others  and  a 
wondrous  dexterity  to  draw  it  out,  though 
it  be  lodged  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  perverse  bit  of  steel  will 
foil  all  his  attempts  of  many  weeks  to  re¬ 
move  it ;  the  labor  of  long  days  and  nights 
must  count  for  nothing  to  him  or  his  em- 
plc^er,  and  the  well  is  abandoned. 

When  he  approaches  the  neighborhood  of 
gas,  tbe  fire  and  lamp  in  the  little  house 
over  him, —  whose  interior  Mr.  Fenn  has 
given  you  in  the  picture  —  are  extinguished, 
and  he  continues  his  work  in  the  cold  and 
dark.  But  the  oil,  if  he  is  to  reach  it  at  all, 
is  then  not  far  off.  When  the  drilling  is 
complete,  the  bore  of  the  well  is  enlarged 
by  what  is  called  a  “  rimmer  ”  or  reamer ; 
then  an  iron  tube  is  inserted  by  sections  of 
about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  firmly  screwed 
to  one  another  as  they  go  down ;  means  arc 
used  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  de¬ 
scending  ;  a  valved  piston  is  introduced  info 
the  tube  ;  the  “  sucker -rod  ”  is  attached  to 
the  “  walking-beam  ” ;  the  conduit  pipes  and 
tanks  are  put  in  readiness ;  the  engine  moves, 
and  the  liquid  treasure  gushes  forth. 

We  left  Franklin  on  an  accommodation 
train  for  Petroleum  Centre,  stopping  long 
enough  at  Oil  City  to  get  our  baggage  from 
the  landlord  •with  whom  we  had  left  it.  The 
ride  from  the  latter  place  to  Petroleum 
Centre,  along  Oil  Creek,  was  through  a 
wilderness  of  derricks  in  all  stages  of  de¬ 
crepitude  as  well  as  of  half-built  newness. 
The  creek  was  covered  with  oil,  the  air  was 
full  of  oil ;  in  the  car,  and  out  of  it,  we  could 
see,  hear,  smell  nothing  but  oil.  Arrived  at 
Petroleum  Centre,  mud  divided  our  attention 
with  oil.  Here  mud  reaches,  not  its  climax, 
but  its  anti-climax  of  depth.  In  Petroleum 
Centre,  clay  becomes  artistic, — takes  the 
plastic  art  into  its  own  hands  and  goes  to 
work  in  a  sublime  materialism  to  make 
men,  houses,  and  streets  over  again  after  no 
model  but  its  own.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
stone,  enough  to  cover  every  street  in  the 
town  to  the  thickness  of  four  feet,  has  been 
swallowed  bodily  by  the  mud.  Our  artist 
has  given  us,  on  page  300,  a  view  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  just  as  it  was,  with  its 
submerged  wagons  and  its  adventurous 
swine,  swimming  hither  and  thither,  like  tbe 
wrecked  wealth  in  "VirBil’s  vast  whirlpool. 
We  have  called  them,  oy  way  of  euphem¬ 
ism,  “  The  Hippopotami  of  Petroleum  Cen- 
'tre.”  It  was  not  very  muddy,  we  were  as¬ 
sured,  when  we  were  there;  but  what  is 
called,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  oil  regions, 
‘“'a  swell  operator  from  I^ew  York,”  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  one  of  the  thoroughfares, 
fell  into  a  lake,  and  when  he  got  out  there 
was  nothing_^qpgnizable  about  him  from 
head  to  fooL’ '  " 

Socially,*PetrQleum  Centre  presents  all 
the  aspects  of  a  California  mining  town  in 
flush  times.  A  whole  side  of  one  of  its 
longest  streets  is  taken  up  entirely  by  a  suc¬ 
cession' of  free-and-easies and  dance-nouses; 
and  life  is  said' to  stand  on  the  usual  short- 
call  on'which, it  proverbially  stands  in  such 
'placeswhere  Tevolvers;  and*men  are  in  the 
majority,  and  women  ;pre  .in  the  minority. 
Tbe  whole  town,  which  is  but«ix  years  old,  is 
the  property  of  a  great  oil  company,,  and  the 
I  kinaly' gentleman  who  manages  its  affairs 
'and  the  town’s  showed  "by  the  best  kind  of 
verbal  argument  that  Petroleum  Centre  is 
an  orderly  and  well-behaved  place.  It  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
inherent  good  in  human  nature  that  no 
man  has  ever,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 


a  stranger,  hold  the  town  or  country  in  which 
he  pro^rs  as  wholly  bad,  or  even  as  bad  as 
it  is.  I  know  of  no  one  fact  so  aptly  show¬ 
ing  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  made  by 
G^rge  Eliot,  that  there  is  really  no  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  world. 

On  the  fop  of  the  steep  hill  back  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Centre  is  the  celebrated  McCraig 
Farm,  where  have  occurred  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  developments  of  natural 
gas  that  even  the  oil  country  has  witnessed. 
Mr.  McCraig  and  family  are  of  the  native 
class  called  throughout  the  whole  region 
“  Buckwheats.”  The  term  is  a  sort  of  ver¬ 
bal  amber  in  which  colloquial  speech  has 
fossilized  the  poverty  of  the  earth  and  the 
squalor  of  its  inhabitants  before  oil  was  dis¬ 
covered  there.  What  single  word  coidd  so 
well  convey  the  fact  that  uie  soil  was  fit  to 
produce  nothing,  and  that  the  peoples’  prin¬ 
cipal  bread  was  nothing  but  buckwheat? 
The  social  position  of  the  McCraigs  is  said 
to  have  changed  very  little  since  their  farm 
has  risen  from  the  value  of  fire  dollars  an 
acre  to  that  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
for  twenty  acres.  The  family  lives  in  the 
same  house  in  which  they  ate  the  buck¬ 
wheat  of  poverty ;  and  the  two  boys  in¬ 
stead  of  working  on  the  farm,  which  now 
produces  gas  enough  to  light  the  city  of 
New  York,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  pea¬ 
nut  and  small-beer  trade  with  the  hundreds 
of  workmen  at  the  wells.  Within  thu 
space  of  twenty  acres  on  that  hill,  there 
are  forty-six  wells  all  bored  and  pumped  by 
the  gas  which  comes  up  out  ol  the  earth. 
They  have  produced  three  thousand  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  The  gas  is  not  so  abundant  now 
as  it  has  been,  but  there  is  still  much  more 
than  can  be  used  in  working  the  engines. 
Two  or  three  pipes  have  been  laid  to  con¬ 
duct  the  dangerous  power  away  from  each 
well.  From  every  one  of  those  pipes  the  gas 
has  rushed  up  in  a  steady  flame  twenty 
feet  in  the  air  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
great  steamboat  blowing  off  steam.  At 
night  the  whole  hill  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  volcano  with  a  hundred  separate 
craters  burning  into  the  sky  at  once. 
From  one  well  alone  there  came  gas 
enough  to  make  steam  for  the  engines  of 
two  pumping  and  three  drilling  wells,  be¬ 
sides  having  three  places  for  the  gas  to 
escape  and  bum  in  the  air.  On  page  297, 
we  have  a  picture  of  these  pipes  of  burning 
gas. 

About  seven  miles  below  Franklin  on  the 
Allegheny  River  a  well  was  bored  which 
struck  gas  and  nothing  but  gas.  It  caught 
fire  from  a  little  stove  in  the  engine-room, 
and  is  said  to  have  burned  for  months  — 
some  say  ayear — with  a  flame  fifty  feet  high 
and  twenty  feet  through.  Thousands  of 
people  went  to  see  it ;  a  hotel  was  started  in 
Its  vicinity.  The  grass  was  green  about  it 
all  winter,  and  sleighing-parties  went  to  it 
from  miles  around  and  had  their  merry-mak¬ 
ings  and  dances  about  it.  It  was  down  near 
the  river  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  in 
the  spring  was  overflowed  to  the  depth  of 
five  or  si.x  feet,  but  (h®  fir®  came  up  through 
the  water  just  the  s.ome.  This  wonderftil 
well,  though  gradually  decreasing  in  the 
power  and  volume  of  its  gas,  after  the  first 
twelve  months,  burned  for  over  two  years. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  rage  for 
“balls”  throughout  the  whole  oil  region. 
We  observed  that  a  mask  ball  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  stencil  lettering  at  Franklin.  At 
Titusville,  which  was  our  next  and  last 
stopping-place  in  Petrolia,  we  learned  that 
the  butchers  were  about  to  have  a  ball. 
Titusville,  though  as  muddy  as  a  city  of  its 
size  well  could  be,  is  the  largest  and  best 
town  that  has  grown  out  of  the  oil  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  capital  of  the  whole  region,  as  it  was 
the  first  centre  of  it.  By  the  census  it  is 
made  to  contain  about  nine  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  settled  down  into  steady 
growth,  and  is  going  largely  into  the  refin¬ 
ing  business. 

It  was  near  Titusville  that,  in  1857,  tho 
first  oil  well  was  sunk  by  Edward  L.  Drake. 
Seneca  Oil  was  the  name  petroleum  wore 
when  it  was  gathered  from  the  surface  of 
springs  by  means  of  blankets.  Colonel  Drake 
is  said  to  have  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  substance,  which  may  or  may  not  hand 
his  name  down  to  posterity,  first  by  his  nose 
and  then  by  observing  its  wondertul  adapt¬ 
ability  as  a  lubricator  in  a  saw-mill  where 
it  was  used.  The  Colonel  is  reported  to 
have  done  almost  every  thing  on  the  earth 
for  an  honest  living  before  he  went  below 
the  surftice ;  for  he  bad  figured  as  Captain 
of  a  line  packet  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  a 
steamer  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit ;  super¬ 
intendent  of  machine  works  in  Michigan; 
merchant  at  New  Haven,  and  afterwara  at 
New  York ;  express  messenger  between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Boston ;  conductor  and  assistant 


Boperintendent  for  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Rsulroad,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
Like  Sutter  of  California,  he  hai  added 
millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  is  now 
hopelessly  poor.  Colonel  Drake  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  an  honest,  good  man,  who  has 
been  unfortunate  through  fault  of  others 
rather  than  of  himself.  He  has  lately  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  at  his  home 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
has  been  kept  from  utter  destitution  by  the 
very  meagre  subscriptions  of  people  who 
are  making  millions  where  they  would  be 
planting  buckwheat  if  it  had  not  been  for 
nim. 

Pit  Hole  has  b3en,  from  first  to  last,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the 
oil  region.  That  is  where  the  great  three 
thousand  barrel  flowing  wells  wcie  found. 
Mr.  J.  n.  Simonds  of  Franklin,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  country,  told  us,  that  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1865,  he  rode  through  a 
dense  forest  over  the  ground  covered  by  Pit  | 
Hole;  and  thirty  days  afterward  ho  rode  j 
on  to  the  same  ground  through  the  princi- 
pal  street  of  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  eight  hotels,  two  telegraph  otTices, 
a  theatre,  a  diily  newspaper,  filty  frec-and- 
casies,  —  forming  altogetiier  as  big  a  den  I 
of  vice  as  the  world  has  ever  recn.  Ihe  j 
wells  there  are  abandened,  and  Pit  Hole  I 
now  is  a  desolate  wreck  of  shanties,  with  ! 
one  Boston  man  there,  like  Macaulay’s  New  i 
Zealander,  brooding  over  the  perished  Lun-  I 
don  of  oil.  i 

The  production  of  petroleum  varies  from  ' 
ten  to  thirty  thousand  barrels  every  month. 
Ihc  whole  region  averages  nowover  h.alf  a 
million  barrels  monthly.  It  is  claimed  in 
Pittsburgh  that  within  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence  as  a  branch  of  trade,  oil  ad  lcd 
to  the  wealth  of  that  city  a  sum  not  far  from 
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one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  influence  that  petroleum 
has  had  or  is  yet  to  have  upon  the  world. 
Bismarck  and  bis  parliament  have  had  long 
debates  about  it.  It  has  greased  and  lighted 
the  whole  earth,  more  or  less.  I  n  member 
myself  to  have  spoiled  the  only  pair  of  pan¬ 
taloons  I  then  owned  by  coming  in  contact 
with  it  on  a  little  Frencn  steamer  upon  the 
i  Mediterranean.  Its  past  history  is  as  myr- 
J  terious  as  its  future  history  is  uncerttun. 

I  There  are  unm^takable  indications  in  the 
Pennsylvania  regions  that  the  mound-build¬ 
ers  hjid  oil  wells  in  the  prehistoric  times. 
One  of  the  elements  in  the  manellous 
chem'istry  which  has  preserved  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummy  is  petroleum.  It  is  found  m 
the  cement  that  held  the  walls  of  Babylon 
U^ether.  Through  ages,  with  and  without 
history,  it  has  made  its  unsayory  yoyage 
round  the  work*.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
it  is  said,  arc.  now  lighted  by  petroleum. 

Leaving  Titusville,  we  were  soon  landed 
at  a  station  on  one  of  the  great  railways, 
and  transferred  to  a  drawing-room  coach. 
After  a  day  in  this  clysium  of  upholstery 
the  “expedition”  disbanded  into  sejarate 
sleeping-cars,  and  each  of  us  awoke  the  next 
uiornlng  at  home.  But  instead  of  the  quiet 
of  a  peaceful  hearthstone,  your  present 
chronicler  found  awaiting  him  an  artist, 

'  and  another  order  to  march.  So,  when 
!  these  lines  meet  the  reader’s  eye.  the  ir  per¬ 
petrator  will  be  two  thousand  miks  away, 
accompanying  in  his  humble  capacity  the 
clever  and  well-known  gentleman  who  is, 
in  the  modest  language  of  the  conductors 
of  Evr;uY  Saturday,  to  illustrate  “points 
of  scenic  and  industrial  interest  in  the 
United  States,  on  a  grander  sc.ale  than  has 
ever  been  undertaken  by  .any  j  jetorial  news- 
pa|)er.” 


A  FlNh  BIT  OF  EFFECT,  — WATER  AND  OIL. 
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^0^ 


A  LEAF  FROM  HAWTHORNE’S  ITAL¬ 
IAN  NOTE-BOOK. 

Yesterday  was  a  bright  day;  but  I 
did  not  go  out  till  the  afternoon,  when 
1  took  an  hoar’s  walk  along  the  Pincian, 
stopping  a  good  while  to  look  at  the  old 
be<rear  who  w  many  years  past  has  occu- 
pira  one  of  the  plraorms  of  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to 
the  Trinitk  di  Monte.  Hillard  commemo¬ 
rates  him  in  his  book.  He  is  an  unlovely 
object,  moving  about  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  principally  by  aid  of  his  hands, 
which  are  fortified  with  a  sort  of  wooden 
shoes,  while  his  poor,  wasted,  lower  shanks 
stick  up  in  the  air  behind  him,  loosely 
vibrating  as  he  progresses.  He  is  gray,  old, 
ragged,  —  a  pitiable  sight ;  but  seems  very 
active  in  his  own  fashion,  and  bestirs  him- 
sclf|  on  the  smproach  of  his  visitors,  with 
the  alacrity  of  a  spider  when  a  fly  touches 
the  remote  circumference  of  his  web.  While 
I  looked  down  at  him,  he  received  alms  from 
three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  young 
woman  of  the  lower  orders ;  the  other  two 
were  gentlemen,  probably  either  English  or 
American.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  the 
principle  on  which  he  let  some  persons  pass 
without  molestation,  while  he  shuffled  from 
one  end  of  the  platform  to  the  other  to 
intercept  an  occasional  individual.  He  is 
not  persistent  in  his  demands;  nor,  indeed, 
is  this  a  usual  fault  among  Italian  beggars. 
A  shake  of  the  head  will  stop  him  when 
wriggling  towards  you  from  a  distance.  I 
fancy  he  reaps  a  pretty  fair  harvest,  and  no 
doubt  leads  as  contented  and  as  interesting 
a  life  as  most  people,  sitting  there  all  day 
on  those  sunny  steps  looking  at  the  world, 
and  making  his  profit  out  of  it.  It  must  be 
pretty  much  such  an  occupation  as  fishing 
in  its  efiect  upon  the  hopes  and  apprehen¬ 
sions;  and  probably  he  suffers  no  more  from 
the  many  refusals  he  meets  with  than  the 
angler  does  when  he  sees  a  fish  smell  at  his 
bait  and  swim  away.  One  success  pays  for 
a  hundred  disappointments,  and  the  game 
is  all  the  better  for  not  being  entirely  in  bis 
own  favor. 

Walking  onward,  I  found  the  Pincian 
thronged  with  promenaders,  as  also  with 
carriages,  which  drove  round  the  verge  of 
the  givens  in  an  unbroken  ring. 

To-day  has  been  very  rainy.  I  went  out 
in  the  forenoon,  and  took  a  sitting  for  my 
bust  in  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Canova.  It  was  large  as  high, 
and  dreary  from  the  want  of  a  cariiet,  furui- 
ture,  or  anything  but  clay  and  plaster.  A 
sculptor  s  studio  has  not  the  picturesque 
charm  of  that  of  a  painter,  where  there  is 
color,  warmth,  and  cheerfulness,  and  where 
the  artist  continually  turns  towards  you  the 
glow  of  some  picture,  which  is  resting 

against  the  wall . I  was  asked  not  to 

look  at  the  bust  at  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
and,  of  course,  I  obeyed ;  though  I  have  a 
vague  idea  of  a  heavy-browed  physiognomy, 
something  like  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
glass,  but  looking  strangely  in  that  guise  of 
clay.  It  is  a  singular  fascination  that  Romo 
exercises  upon  artists.  There  is  clay  else¬ 
where,  and  marble  enough,  and  heads  to 
model,  and  ideas  may  be  made  sensible  ob¬ 
jects  at  borne  as  well  as  here.  I  think  it  is 
the  peculiar  mode  of  life  that  attracts,  and 
its  f^dom  from  the  enthralments  of  society, 
more  than  the  artistic  advantages  which 
Rome  ofiers ;  and  no  doubt,  though  the  ar¬ 
tists  care  little  about  one  another’s  works, 
yet  th^  keep  each  other  warm  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  01  so  many  of  them. 

After  leaving  Canova’s  studio,  I  stepped 
into  the  church  of  San  Luigi  de’  Franchesi, 
in  the  Via  di  Ripetta.  It  was  built,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  Catharine  di  Medici.  It  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  Glovemment, 
and  is  a  most  shamefully  dirty  place  of  wor¬ 
ship, — the  beautiful  marble  columns  looking 
dingy,  for  the  want  of  loving  and  pious 
care.  'There  arc  many  tombs  aud  monu¬ 
ments  of  French  people,  both  of  the  past 
and  present ;  artists,  soldiers,  priests,  and 
othcra,  who  have  died  in  Rome.  It  was  so 
dusky  within  the  church  that  I  could  hardly 
distin^ish  the  pictiu^s  in  the  chapels  and 
over  ^c  altar,  nor  did  I  know  that  there 
were  any  worth  looking  for.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  frescos  by  Doinenichino,  and  oil 
psuntings  by  Guido,  and  others.  I  found  it 
peculiarly  touching  to  read  the  records,  in 
Latin  and  French,  of  persons  who  had  died 
in  this  foreign  land,  though  they  were  not 
my  own  country  people,  and  though  I  was 
even  less  akin  to  them  than  they  to  Italy. 
Still,  there  was  a  sort  of  relationship  in  the 
fact  that  neither  they  nor  I  belonged  here. 


A oiOANTic  steam  scoop,  railed  “ Beelzebub's 
Spoon,”  is  dredging  in  Devil’s  Lake,  Baraboo, 
Wis. 


'  HERE  AND  THERE. 


“  I  MKART  to  havs  told  you  of  that  hols,”  said 
a  gentleman  to  his  friend  who  was  walking  with 
him  in  his  wden,  and  stumbled  into  a  pit  mil  of 
water.  “  No  matter,”  said  the  friend,  blowing  the 
mud  and  water  out  of  his  mouth,  “  I ’ve  round 
it” 


A  Ga)nx.u[AN  learned  in  the  origin  of  social 
customs  was  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
custom  of  easting  an  old  shoe  after  a  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couple  as  they  start  on  their  trip.  Said  he, 
**  To'indicate  that  the  chances  of  matrimony  are 
very  slippery.” 


A  Girmam  gentleman  recently  sold  a  man  a 
pair  of  boots.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  man 
returned  with  them,  and  said  he  went  out  to  walk 
when  it  was  a  little  wet,  and  the  soles  rame  off. 
“  Mine  Got,  mine  friend,”  replied  the  German  gent, 
”  you  did  n't  ought  to  walk  round  rail  dem  1  Dey 
ish  cavalry  boots,  made  to  ride  mit  I  ” 


Thb  following  dialogue  in  one  of  the  coaches  of 
a  first-class  car  is  verv  ”  Frenchy  ”  :  — 

”  My  little  angel,”  asks  a  fond  husband,  “  are 
yon  comfortable  in  your  comer?” 

“  Yes,  thanks”  — 

“  You  do  not  feel  the  cold  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Your  window  closes  easily? ” 

“  Very  nicely,  dear.^’ 

“  Then  come  and  take  my  place!  ” 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  Rossini.  A  composer 
desired  to  be  introduced  to  him  and  was  amiably 
received  by  the  maestro,  who  invited  him  to  play 
something  of  his  own  composition.  The  pianist 
sat  down  to  the  instrument,  hammered,  banged, 
pawed,  tiinmped,  played  with  his  elbows,  feet,  and 
nose,  and  finally  stopped  through  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

“  What  is  that?  ”  asked  Rossini. 

“It  is  a  funeral  march  I  composed  on  the  death 
of  Meyerbeer.  How  do  you  like  it,  divine  maes¬ 
tro?” 

‘‘  Not  bad,  only  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
bad  died,  then  Meyerbeer  could  have  oompiMed 
the  music?  ” 

The  following  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  an 
Oskosb  (Wis.)  lawyer.  One  Smith  had  failed  in 
business  and  s  Id  out,  and  having  two  or  three 
tough  little  bills  had  given  them  to  this  lawyer  for 
collection.  Smith  went  to  the  office  to  receive  the 
proceeds.  The  amount  collected  was  about  fifty 
dollars.  “  I ’m  sorry  you 've  been  so  unfortunate. 
Smith,  for  I  take  a  great  interest  in  vou.  1  sha’  n’t 
charge  yon  as  much  as  I  should  if  1  did  n't  feel  so 
much  interest  in  you.”  Here  he  handed  Smith 
fifteen  doilars,  anil  kept  the  balance.  ”  You  see 
Smith,  I  knew  you  when  yon  were  a  boy,  and  I 
knew  your  father  before  you,  and  I  take  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  yon.  Good  meming.  Come 
and  see  me  again.”  Smith,  moving  slowly  ont  cf 
the  door,  and  ruefully  contemplating  the  avails, 
was  heard  to  mutter,  “  Thank  Goa  you  did  n’t 
know  my  grandfather.” 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  himself  by  a  season- 
ticket  bolder  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, —  a 
wide-awake,  jolly,  generons,  joke-loving  gentle¬ 
man,  liberal  in  his  religion.  Riding  in  a  horse-car 
a  short  time  since,  with  the  Catholic  priest  of  his 
village,  who  has  been  active  in  trying  to  induce  his 
flock  to  become  temperate,  he  familiarly  addressed 
him  in  language  something  as  follows:  “  Father 

- ,  you  are  doing  a  pretty  good  work  just  now. 

—  1  don’t  know  but  you  are  doing  as  much  good 
as  all  the  other  clergymen  in  town.”  The  priest 
quietly  replied  that  he  was  doing  what  he  could  to 
improve  his  people.  “  1  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,” 
continued  the  ^ntleman,  ”  I ’ve  been  thinking 
about  attending  your  church,  but  was  afraid  it 
would  cost  too  much  to  get  all  my  sins  pardoned.” 
“  O,”  said  thepiiest,  “  we  can  manage  your  case; 
when  we  have  a  very  large  contract  we  make  a 
liberal  discount.” 


Burhett’s  Cocoaimb  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 


Burkett’s  Cookikg  Extracts  are  the  best. 


Valuable  akd  Reliable.  —  “  Bbowb’s  Broh- 
CHiAL  Troches  ”  wili  be  found  invaluable  to  those 
exposed  to  sudden  ebanra,  affording  prompt  relief 
in  cases  of  Coughs,  Colds,  etc.  For  Public  Speak¬ 
ers  and  Singers,  and  those  who  over-tax  the  voice, 
thev  are  useful  in  relieving  an  Irritated  Throat, 
and  wili  render  articulation  easy.  A$  tlitre  are 
imilations,  de  sure  (o  obtaik  the  genuine. 


Southmatd’s  vanilla-flavored  Maracaibo  choc¬ 
olate  creams  are  sought  for  by  those  who  best  un¬ 
derstand  the  wants  and  proprieties  of  the  human 
appetite  for  confectioneij.  They  are  delicious, 
and  what  is  better,  pure  in  substance  and  honest 
in  flavor. 


Mr  DoTLBj^the  well-known  clerk  at  the  Amer- 
icar  House,  Bostor,  it  one  of  the  great  favorites 
with  the  travelling  pnbiic.  His  wul-known  face 
at  the  oflSce  is  only  an  intimation  of  the  thorough 
comfort  and  uniform  conrtesy  which  meets  the 
guest  throughout. 

Irtbresttno  to  Ladies.  —  I  have  a  Grover 
and  Baker  Elastic  Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Machine 
which  has  been  in  my  family  for  fenrteen  years. 
It  has  always  been  r^y  to  sew  when  required: 
there  has  never  been  any  repair  required,  and 
therefore  has  not  cost  me  a  cent  for  repairs.  I 
think  it  the  best  that  can  be  in  use. 

Wx.  McCracker,  Lexington,  Ky. 


If  tou  wart  Relief  from  that  distressing 
Cough,  or  those  shooting  pains  in  the  Chest  or  Side, 
get  tlie  White  Pine  Compound.  For  sale  at  all  the 
Apothecaries. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry' e  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reiiable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  iO  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
in  Evebt  Satcbdat,  Tbs  Atlabtic  Moxtblt,  Tbs 
Eobtb  .Vrebicar  Review,  and  Ovb  Yocho  Folks,  ex- 
erpt  In  Krw  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GEORGE 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8t.,  Boston,  in  Kew  York 
Clt7  applications  should  be  made  to  EE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  S7  Park  Row,  who  is  our  Special 
Advertlalnf  Repreeentatlve  for  New  York  Cltj. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  I’ubllshers. 


VAN  NOSTRAND’S 

ECLECTIC 

Engineering  Magazine, 


Lree  &  Shepard’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Over  Uie  Ocean; 

Or,  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Foreign  I^auds. 
Uj  CcBTis  Gcild,  Editor  of  the  Botton  Commercial 
Bulletin.  Crown  8to.  Cloth,  $2A0. 

“  Mr.  Ouild  was  not  only  a  careful  ohserver  of  note¬ 
worthy  matters  in  Europe,  but  be  possesses  in  a  remark¬ 
able  tfegree  the  power  to  place  before  his  readers  in  a 
ple.'islng  and  compiehenslro  manner  the  flmits  of  his  oh- 
servaUons.” 

Public  and  Parlor  Kcadinffs : 

Proae  and  roctiy  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and 
rnblle  and  .Social  Entertainment.  Edited  by  Tbof. 
Lewis  B.  Moxboe.  Part  1.,  Hninoruiu.  Nearly 
ready.  Price,  ft  AO. 

Gnilt  and  Innocence. 

By  Mapare  Rofbie  Mabie  Schwabtz.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selba  Bobo  and  Miss 
Mabie  A.  Bbowx.  8to.  Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth,  Sl..'iO. 
This  new  story  Is  equal  If  not  superior  to  the  two  stories 
by  this  authoress  already  Issued,  namely,  ‘‘(iold  and 
Name  ”  and  "  Birth  and  Education.”  Now  ready. 

War  Po Wei’S, 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Military 
Arrests,  Reconstruction  and  Mllltaiy  Oovemment. 
Also,  now  first  published.  War  Claims  of  Aliens,  with 
Notes  on  the  IBstory  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Departments  during  ont  Civil  War,  and  a  collection 
of  Cases  decided  in  the  National  Courts.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Wihtino.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3A6,  Now  ready. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  Beporters. 

By  Fbaxklix  Fiske  Heakd.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1  AO. 
These  are  selections  from  the  “Reporters”  ftom  the 
time  of  the  Year-Books  to  the  present.  Tlicre  are  speci¬ 
mens  fVom  both  the  Common  Law  and  Eqiiily  Reports, 
English  and  Amcrlc.an.  It  is  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
prufessloual  reading.  It  is  designed  not  only  to  amuse 
but  to  Instruct,  and  Is  original  in  design  and  execution. 


Versatilities. 

By  Obi’Becs  C.  Kebb.  Containing  all  his  poetical  con¬ 
tributions,  Patriotic,  Sentimental,  and  llumuruus. 
lOmo.  Cloth,  $1  AO. 

Desk  and  Debit; 

Or,  The  Catastrophes  of  a  Clerk.  By  Oliveb 
OrTic.  lOmo.  Illustrated.  $1.29. 

Up  the  Baltic ; 

Or,  Tonng  America  in  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den.  By  Oliveb  Optic.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $  lAO. 


The  Yoiin;;  Deliverers. 

By  Elijah  Kellogg,  Author  of  the  “  Elm  Island 
Stories,”  “Arthur  Brown,”  Ac,  16mo.  Illustrated. 
81.25. 


S*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

IRE,  SHEPABD,  lu  DILIINOHAM,  New  York. 


S 


END  .10  cents  for  the  bcautlfiil 
HAPPY  DREAM  WALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Address  W.  L.  II.VYDKN,  120  Tremont  St.,  lioston. 


N  ew  English. 

CARPETS, 

Per  Steamers  "Parthia”  and  "Batavia,” 

NOW  OPENING. 


Geminenced  January,  1869, 


Consists  of  Articles  selected  and  matter  condensed  fh>m 
aU  the  Engineering  Scientific  Serial  publications  of  Europo 
and  America. 

The  third  vidumc  of  this  Magazine  is  completed  by  tho 
Issue  for  December. 

The  growing  success  daring  the  past  two  years  demon¬ 
strates  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon  which  the 
enterprise  was  founded.  Communications  from  many 
sources  prove  that  the  Magazine  has  met  a  wide-spread 
want  among  the  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 

A  summary  of  scientific  intelligence,  selected  and  sineil 
irom  the  great  list  of  American  and  European  scientific 
journals.  Is  at  present  afforded  by  no  other  means  than 
through  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

In  the  present  volume  we  liavc  commenced  some  im¬ 
portant  improvements.  Each  number  of  the  Magazine 
will  hereafter  contain  something  of  value  relating  to  each 
of  the  great  departments  of  engineering  labor. 

More  space  than  heretofore  will  bo  devoted  to  short 
discussions  or  elucidations  of  important  formulic,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  have  proved  valuable  in  the  practice  of 
working  engineers;  our  fhcilities  fur  affording  such  items 
are  extensive  and  rapidly  Increasing. 

The  progress  of  mat  ongineerlng  works  in  this  country 
will  be  duly  chronicled. 

Selected  and  condcnso<1  articles,  with  their  Illustrations, 
flrom  English,  French,  Uerman,  Austrian,  and  Amcrienu 
scientiHc  periodicals,  will  contribute  to  make  this  Maga¬ 
zine  more  than  ever  valuable  to  the  engineering  proft'selon, 
and  will  affun]  a  compilation  without  which  the  library 
of  the  working  engineer  will  be  incomplete. 

112  Faxes,  InrxeSvo,,  Monthly,  IllustratrO. 
Price,  Bo  a  year  In  advance,  slnxle  copies 
CO  cents. 

Notice  to  New  SiibscrlberE.— Persona  commen¬ 
cing  their  subscriptions  with  the  thini  year  (January, 
1871),  and  who  arc  desirous  of  possessing  tho  work  fhim 
its  cummencemoiit,  will  bo  supplied  with  Volumes  I.,  II., 
and  Ill.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  fur  $  10.00,  sent  free  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  price. 

Notice  to  Clubs.  —  .Vn  extra  cojiy  will  be  supplied 
gratia  to  every  Club  of  Five  subscribers  at  $  5.00  each, 
sent  in  one  remittance. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

PCBUSnER,  IMPORTER,  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


BOTANY.  BOTANY. 

THE  GENTLE  SCIENCE. 

Botany  is  taught  in  our  best  schools  from 

the  manuals  of  Its  chief  -tnicrlcan  exponent, 

PROF.  ALPHONSO  WOOD, 

wlio  has  recently  com  — ^  pletcd  an  entirely  now 
work,  condensing  the  nj  fnilt  of  years  of  study 
and  labor  in  one  compact  and  cheap  volume,  viz. : 

AVood’s  American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

It  Is  confidently  claimed  that  this  Is  the  most  prariirable 
book  ever  written  on  tho  subject.  1  hough  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  It  is  pro  ceded,  for  those  who  wish 

even  a  smaller  manual,  I  or  an  introduction  to  tho 
subject,  by 

Wooil’s  Object  liCsaons  in  Botany, 

with  whose  aid  tho  learner  may  draw  many  sunny  lesMuis 
from  Nature’s  lloral  treas  urcs.  'I  hen  for  the  more 
patient  and  thorough  stu  J$  dent,  who  would  |K'ne- 
tmte  the  \ery  arcana  of  JA  tho  science,  we  have  tho 
almost  cyclui>«Bdlc  trea  tisc  known  as 

Wood’s  New  Class  Book  of  Botany. 

To  accompany  either  to  __  the  field,  a  neat  case  has 
been  preparvd,  containing  Trowel,  rweezors,  M icru- 

scope.  Drying  Press,  etc.  The  whole  is  called 

Wootl’s  Botanical  Apparatus. 

The  series  thus  enumerated  may  safely  chalknge  all 
competition  in  point  of  merit  or  popularity,  us 

Indlrated  by  tala  larger  than  those  of  all  others 

combined.  I  ho  books  T  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postpaid,  on  re  celpt  of  price,  or  to  teach¬ 

ers  who  will  adopt,  if  approved,  half  price.  Pbices:  1. 
Object  Lessons,  $iA0.  II.  Botanist,  $2A0.  III.  New 
Class  Book,  $3JiO. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

m  &  113  William  St,  N.  T. 

I  BOTANY.  BOTANY. 


Low-Priced  Carpets, 


Bret  Harte’s  Poems. 


r  :In  Great  Variety,  now  in  .Stock. 


Twelflh  Edition.  $1.60. 


OOVzDTHWAlT, 

SIVOW,  Sc  KMICiHT, 

33  Washington  St,  Boston. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Paper, 90 cents;  Cloth,$1.00. 

“  Messrs.  J,  It.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  presentnl  tbelr  first 
novel  in  very  attractive  form.'  It  is  a  modem  romanee, 
filled  with  incident,  aikl  thmigli  the  plot  is  not  of  llin 
highest  order,  the  sUiry  •  Woven  i.f  Many  Tlin-ads’  is 
interesting  fnun  the  opening  to  the  close.  The  characters 
are  very  rUstinctly  drawn,  and  the  heroines  and  heroes  are 
sketched  with  skill.  It  Is  a  story  which  will  find  many 
appreciative  readers,  for  it  develops  the  teialer  rmutluius 
or  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.’’  —  Boston  Journal. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

JAME.S  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton. 
rv  —  Late  Tidknor  it  Fields,  aiul  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

PiMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Blaok-Woims  orOruhs,  IMmply  Fnip- 
Uons  and  Bloiched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Cumerlouo  anil  Pimple  Remeily.  It  Is  lii- 
valualWe  and  harmless.  Preparctl  unlv  by  Dli.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatolo^i,  19  Rond  St.,  Kew  York.  Sold 
by  DnigglsU  evtnpcnert. 


“  That  Mr.  Hartc  has  stnick  out  a  path  for  himself  is 
one  of  the-  secrets  of  liis  success,  fils  present  volume, 
thimgh  It  does  not  Include  all  the  l>est  of  his  poems,  will 
confirm  the  reputation  ho  luis  nuule  Ix-yorai  the  Pacific 
cinst,  where  he  w  as  Jiu>tl.v  appreciated,  by  all  whose  judg¬ 
ment  makes  public  opinion,  years  before  he  hit  the  popu¬ 
lar  humor  elwwhcre.  It  centaliis  more  that  is  (Vesh  and 
bright,  that  Is  racy  of  a  virgin  soil  and  odotou.s  of  new 
fields,  than  any  book  of  Its  size  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
for  manj'  years.”  —  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 

“  Bret  Harte  has  risen  to  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  wrltera  of  current  American  literature.  In  the  keen¬ 
ness  and  rarity  of  his  mental  insight,  in  the  power  to 
pirtiire  whatever  he  wlsliea  to  exhibit,  In  tbe  admirable 
iiualllies  of  his  sentiment  and  liumor,  and  in  tbe  preuliarly 
linppy  lileniling  of  an  almost  audacious  vigor  atul  a  quiet 
and  melting  iMthoa,  he  has  few  equals.”  —  Morning  Star. 

“  His  humor  la  iwftcL  Nowhere  does  the  reader  break 
out  in  a  laugh,  but  he  is  on  tho  verge  of  laughing  all  the 
lime.  We  see  nothing  in  his  prose  nr  poems  bat  what  it 
seems  as  If  we  might  have  done.  That  is  the  way  we  foci 
in  reading  Daniel  Webster.  But  try  the  Foemt  by  Bret 
llorte.”  —  Nett  Terk  Christian  Leader. 


*,*  For  sale  by’atr^Soksellm.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  tho  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSQOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

lAte  TIcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 


FOR 


,Tbc  tectli  no  prep.vratlon  has  been  Intnslnceil 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 
^  CHOATE’S  ODOMTO. 


April  1,  l87i.j 


JlVERY  SATURDAY. 


thEa-nectar 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  ‘"A”  FOR  $75- 

2  Flannel  Bamls . at  >0.371 . >0.75 

2  Barrow  Coatn . .  .  “  2.00 . .  4.00 

2  Flannel  Skirts . "  3.00 .  A.OO 

2  Cambric  “  . . “  1.75 . .  .  .  .  3.50 

2  “  “  tncke<l . “  2.25 . 4.50 

6  Cinen  SUrte . **  1.25 . 7.50 

4  Nizht  Dresses . ..**  2.50 . 10.00 

2  Dar  “  “  5.00 . 10.00 

4  Slips . “  3.00 . 12.00 


FLORENCE 


HAVE  OPENED 


OS  THE  TESTH  8TKEET  SECTIOS  OF  THE 
SECOND  8TOBT, 


8EWIN6  MACHINE  GO. 


Have  removed  their  NSW  TORK  Office  to 


FOR 

Ladies’  Underwear, 

CONSISTING  IN  PART  OF 

CHEMISES,  SKIRTS, 

DRAWERS,  CORSETS, 

NIGHTDRESSES,  CORSET  COVERS, 

&Ce 

At  Unnsually  Attractive  Prices. 

AND  THEY  HAVE  ALSO  LARGELY  SUPPLIED 
THEIR 


39  UNION  Sa.,  BROADWAY, 


Agaicit$  tern  ted  tehert  not  alreadp  establitM. 


Annual  Sale  40,000  Coptic, 


A  sTrics  of  Music  Books  adapted  to  schools  of  all  grades. 
Each  book  complete  In  Itself, 

By  DB.  LOWELL  MASON. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN.  Firet  Book.  For 
beginners,  with  a  variety  of  easy  and  pleasing  songs  SOcts. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN.  Serond  Book.  In 
addition  to  a  practical  courae  of  Instruction,  It  con¬ 
tains  a  choice  collection  of  School  Mnslc  ....  80cts. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN.  rAinf  Book.  Be¬ 
sides  a  treatise  on  Vocal  Cnlture  with  Illustrations, 
Exercises,  Solfeggi,  Ac.,  It  contains  New  Music 
adapted  to  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  Ac.  .  .  .  .fl.OO. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DrrSON  &  GO.,  Boston. 


INFANTS’  DEPARTMENT 


WITH  NOVELTIES  STHTABIE  FOB  SFRIKO. 

ALSO  THEIR 

BOYS’  CLOTHING  DEPARTMENT 

WITH  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEW  STYLES. 


25th  Edition.  This  work  Is  now  too  well  known  to 
need  Lin  description.  It  contains  110  pages,  BBACTircu.T 
iLLCsraATED,  With  Over  two  hundred  engravings  of  flowers 
and  vegetables.  .VIso  two  SPLENDID  COLORED 
LITHOGRAPHS,  which  have  been  prepared  at  great 
expense.  Over  2,000  varieties  of  Flowers  and  Tegetablee, 
embracing  novelties  both  foreign  and  -Vmerlcan,  folly  de¬ 
scribed,  to  which  it  added  a  descriptive  list  of  new  and 
rare  Gb-ulicdas,  Lilies,  Ac.  This  work  has  been  published 
regardless  of  expense,  and  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  well-known 
Agrlonltarlst  of  New  Hampshire,  exprcs.ses,  “  is  far  ahead 
of  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  issned  Bom  the 
American  press.”  Onr  enstom  has  been  to  charge  for 
this  work  to  all  but  onrenstomers,  bat  we  find  that  nearly 
all  receiving  it  become  so,  and  wc  have  eoacludcd  to  send 
it  fk««  to  applicants  npon  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address 
YVASHKIJRN  &  Ch.,  BoaObn,  Mkim. 


BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

A  Group  of  Statnary 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

Repreaentlns  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Stanton 
czamlnins  a  map  of  the  campaign. 

Price,  S25. 

This  and  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  ratlroa<l 
station  In  the  United  States  ftee  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  I’rice  List 
to  JOHN  ROGERS.  212  FlRh  Awe.,  New  York. 


Chickeriug  &  Sons’ 


OF  THREE  GR.VDES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  ontstde  of  Studding,  nnder  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness, 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfect  snbetltute  for  lath  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smooth,  warm, and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 
DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quarti  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
11  re-proof  roof  for  less  than  $3A0  per  sqnare. 
1^*  Samples  and  circulars  sent  ftee  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  <w 
B.  £.  HALE,  22  A  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHROmOS,  STEREOMCOPES, 
View*,  Frame*,  and  Albnm*  importeil  and  mami- 
Ihctured  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONTf  &  CO.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


Triumphant  over  allthe  Woildl 


S300 


A  Month  and  expenses  to  good  canvassers. 
Samples  ftee.  C.  M.  LININGTON,  Chicago. 


Combining  In  ono  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  of  kitchen 
utensils,  all  tho  principles  involveil  In  the  perfect  brolUng 
of  meats,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  foel.  It 
sits  on  top  of  tho  stove  or  range,  over  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  ;  requires  no  preparation  of  Arc ;  no  coke  or  char¬ 
coal  ;  no  pounding  of  steak ;  retains  all  the  juices  and 
flavor,  which  arc  mostly  lost  by  tho  ordinary  piwcss  ; 
broils  a  steak  In  ftom  S  to  7  minutes;  renders  tough  meats 
tender  ;  does  away  with  all  smoke  and  smell  of  burning 
grease  ;  broils  equally  well  over  cool  or  wood  ;  answers 
for  all  sized  stove  or  range  openings  ;  and  Is  equally  good 
for  steak,  chicken,  ham,  chops,  fleh,  and  oysters.  Is  also 
an  nncquallcd  bread-toaster  and  corn-popper. 

Now  made  of  Rn.ssia  Iron,  with  strong  n'm  eoter,  obvi¬ 
ating  liability  of  edges  getting  Jammed  by  carelessness 
and  thereby  destroying  necessary  close  flt. 

Guaranteed  to  fulfil  all  tbe  above  specifications,  or 
money  refunded.  Retail  price,  22.00.  Fine  mesh  grate 
for  corn-popping  and  colTcc-roasting,  when  desired,  2Sc. 
extra. 

Liberal  discount  to  tho  trade. 

All  broilers  will  have  brass  label  attached,  with  name 
and  Trade-Mark  stamped  thereon. 

FULLER,  DANA,  &  FITZ, 

110  NORTH  ST.,  BOSTON, 

And  at  retail  by  Honae-FnrnlKliiiis,  Tin  and 
Stove  Dealers  areneraUy. 


HAVE  RECEIVED 


By  JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL  ] 


IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 


iTHEA-NECTAR 


1  Tol.  12mo.  Uniform  with  “  Amons  my 
Books.”  S  2.00. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 
IN  THE 


CONTKNXS. 

My  Garden  ArqnrUntance, 

A  Good  Word  for  Winter. 

On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  ForeiKners, 

A  Great  Fnhlic  Character  (Hon.  Joslnh  Quincy). 
Carlyle. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Ferclvol. 
Thorean. 

Swinbnrne’s  Traigrtlies. 

Chancer. 

Library  of  Old  Authors.  ' 

Emerson  the  Lecturer.  '  ' ' ' 

Pope. 


WITH  THE 

iiPTGreen  Tea  Flavor. 

miWARRANTEP  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris, 


364  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  I4th  SL,  New  York* 


106.  No.  8  Chnrch  SL,  N.  T. 

Send /or  Thea-Nectar  Cireutar. 


They  are  Good ! 
SOUTHMAYD^S 

Chocolate  Creams 


Beduction  of  Prices 


TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

51^'  Send  for  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  ftiU  dinxtkms  — makin};  a  largo 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GBEAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  New  York. 


CDCIIPIl  nUIUJI  Crockery  and  Glasa 
rlflLnun  Ullinn,  Ware,  Porcelaln-de- 

Terre,  Enamelletl  Toilet  Ware,  Cnspadores, 
Parlor  Snittoon,S  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Sliver  -  IHated  Ware,  CuGery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  necfol  and ornamental  goods, 
for  eale  wholesale  and  retail  bv 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

_ 124,  126,  128  .Summer  St.,_Boeton. _ 

m  wr  T ANTED  -  AGENTS.  (>20  per  day)  to 

■  ■  eolltbe  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 

■  n  MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  make,  the 

■  ■  “  loek-etitch"  (alike  on  both  side.),  and  Is  fully 

■  ■  Beeneed.  The  beet  and  ebeapeet  fomlly  Sewing 
■I  W  Machine  in  tbe  market.  Admreea  JOHNSON, 
M  ■I  CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boeton,  Maee.,  rituburg, 

■  ■  Fa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


And  Warranted  Pure ! 
ISOUTHMAYD’S 

Chocolate  Creams 


“  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  hook,  the  first  of  J.a)nes  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell’s  volumes  to  hear  the  new  nante  and  stvie  of 
thcfovorlte  Boston  publishing  house.  Is  ‘  My  .utuily  Win¬ 
dows,*  —  which  comes  stamped  with  the  monogram  and 
Imprlmatnr  of  James  R.  Osgood  A  Un.  It  Is  a  Issik  that 
may  be  res<l  with  satisfaction  by  all  lovers  of  thoughtfol 
essay-writing,  whether  they  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  or 
not.  A  few  pages  will  very  surely  bring  the  reader  inlo 
sympathy  If  not  into  acconl  with  the  writer,  he  will  fUel 
with  him  If  he  does  not  think  with  him  on  all  points,  anil 
the  book  will  not  be  laid  aside  until  all  Its  contents  havo 
been  read.  There  is  a  quality  of  manliness  In  Mr.  Ix>w- 
ell’s  prose  writings  not  less  marked  than  their  ftllcitv  of 
diction.  Tbe  essay  “  On  a  Certain  Condescension  In  For¬ 
eigners,"  which  has  much  of  the  dry  humor  of  Clmrles 
I.amh,  displays  this  quality  in  a  striking  manner;  and 
throughout  the  volume  there  Is  a  geniality  that  gives  mel¬ 
lowness  and  flavor  to  all  the  thoughts  and  foncics  of  the 
writer.”  —  .Yew  ydrk  Bteniny  Post. 


Cannot  be  Excelled  ! 
SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cbocolate  Creams 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  330,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prires  cashed  and  Information  fomlshed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  A  CO..  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Clive  Them  a  Trial ! 

Sonthmayd’s  Chocolate  Creams, 

WUOLESaVLE  and  retail, 

103  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 


TO  TUB  WORKING  CIaASS.»Wo  are  nowprepon^  to 
fbinUb  all  with  coDstant  employment  at  home,  the 

wboUof  the  time  or  for  tho  eparo  moments.  BwineMneir, 

Kht  and  profttible.  Persons  of  either  sex  e&iiW  earn  fVom 
u  to  fd  Mr  c  venlim,  and  a  proportional  sum  by  deveting 
their  wbolo  time  totbe  business.  Boysandgirlaearnnearlr 
aamochasmen.  Thatallwhoece  thi.**  notice  msy  send thefr 
addretk and  test  the  businegg,  wo  mako  this  nnpertUeM 
oflhrt  Tosnehasarc  not  well  sstisfled,  we  wiil  send  fl  to  pay 
for  the  tronble  of  writing.  Full  pnrticuUra,  a  valuable 
^e  which  willdo  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Tk« 
Teeple*»  Ziiermy  CwnpgwMW—  one  of  the  largest  and 
Mt  fanffiy  newspapers  pnbliphcd— oil  eent  ftee  oy  maiL 
Keadcr,  Ifyon  wnntjN^rraanrn?,  p-nfitahle  work,  addresn 
£•  C»  ALLEN  *  C0»4  Acousta,  Maixb. 


**  Prof.  LowelPa  study  windows  open  on  a  largo  and  fair 
proopect  in  thia  volume,  and  the  beat  part  of  the  proapcct 
la  the  eyes  that  look  out  from  the  window’s  and  Interpret 
It  to  his  reader.  The  papers  here  gatheml  up  are  glean* 
Inga  fkom  tho  last  flfteon  years*  work  in  that  nold  of  pmee 
writings  in  which  he  Is  as  undiaputtHl  a  master  as  in  the 
realm  of  song,  and  they  seem  tho  iwm*  porft‘ct  as  wc  n*a«l 
them  thus  a{^n.  Tho  critical  Judgment,  tho  exquisite 
wit,  the  large  appreoiation,  weihmt  to  an  English  stylo  a.s 
rare  as  it  is  delightful,  make  the  literary  criticisms  on 
Carlyle  and  Percival  and  Chaucer  ami  Pope  models  of 
their  kind.  3fore  personal  to  the  writer,  and  therefore  yet 
more  ehoice,  arc  the  papers  which  speak  of.losiah  Quincy 
andof  Thorean,  — above  all,  the  ^nerous  tribute  to  Em¬ 
erson.  The  esaay  on  .Vbraham  Lincoln  will  not  ftui  to 
remind  its  readers  of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  influence 
exerted  by  Mr.  LowelPs  political  writings  during  the  war, 
and  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  hearty  recognition  of  it  in  a  let¬ 
ter  printnl  in  *  The  North  American  Review,’  wliich 
showeil  how  such  wonls  of  sympathetic  ami  just  apiireci- 
atlon  went  to  the  heart  of  the  lonely  Pri'shlent.  In  yet 
another  kind,  the  paper  on  *  A  Certain  Comli'scenshm  in 
Foreigners  *  is  in  his  best  vein  oi  (lellcloii.4, 8unn.v  humor; 
and  those  entitleil  *My  (inrden  Acquaintance*  ami* A 
Good  Wonl  for  Winter*  add  the  flavor  of  Nature  totbe 
volume.  However,  wc  an*  only  saying  what  evcrj  body 
has  sakl  a  great  many  times,  and  what  ever>’bod>*  will 
sav  again  as  he  toms  the  pages  of  this  delight Atl  book.**— 
Monthly  Reliffiom  Magatine, 


BOOSETS  STANDARD  OPERAS 


FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  F.ditrd  bv  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  eerie*,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  Englieh  word*.  Price,  One  DoUar  e*cb.  Tbe  Opeiae 
will  be  printed  ftom  new  type  on  the  flneat  paper,  large 
8to,  in  volume,  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  cummencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Not.  I.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dec.  IS.  LA80MNAMBU- 
ready).  LA. 

"  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  "  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Snbecribers’  namee  will  be  received  by  all  Maalc-eelieii 
and  Bwkselleis  in  the  Stntee,  or  by  the  Publl«herii, 

B008EY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

READING  &  HEYOECKER. 


S5  TO  $10  PER  DAY.  ro'v^inTSYRYsi 

who  engage  in  our  new  busineea  make  from  >6  to 
•10  per  day  in  their  own  localitiee.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  instmcMons  eent  freo  by  mail.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  address 
at  onco.  GaoRon  Stissoii  6c  Co.,  Portland,  Kaine. 


Mamifitctiirrr*  and  Importers  of  KUNZLER’S  CEL¬ 
EBRATED  LACE  CURTAINS,  iii.’Uleat  Rhenrck, 
•Switzerland.  .Mw>.  Nottingham  and  Guipnre 
Curtaina  and  Neta,  Whuleealc  and  Retail,  at  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Price*. 

810  Broadway,  opp.  11th  St,  New  York. 


ly  made  with  our  Stencil  and 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free, 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


I  ft  AX  A  MONTH  1  EMPLOYMENT  I 
LtAvF  Extra  Inducement*  I 
Premium  HOR8E  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 
W I  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 

II  tbe  Buckere  S  20.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine*.  It 
c*  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  tbe  best  low¬ 
'd.  licensed  machine  In  tbe  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
R80N  A  CO.,  CTeveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

111.  Jonit  G.  Whittier.  With  Vignette  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  I  vol.  lOmo.  SI.S0. 

t*  This  new  volume  Is  a  very  great  aitdltlon  to  Amer- 
m  poetry,  and  will  do  more  than  any  yet  to  lift  Its 
author  to  the  height  on  which  Englanil  and  .Vmerica  de¬ 
light  to  placo  our  Bryant  and  our  Longfellow.”  —  .V,  E 
Eoening  Mail. 

*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  l’ubli.-.hers, 

JAMES  IL  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  Yicknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields.  Osgood.  A  Co. 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 


WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expi'nses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  i  ew  aiid  wondcrftil  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS  WANTED-*225  a  Month  by  th 
.  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

8TON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOru.  MO. _ 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  T»> 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


rQANYItOOK!  SAMPLE.S  EDCE  f 
I  O  ■S<'nd  two  stamps  for  postage.  rUbC  ■ 
.)  IMrsTAIiLF.  Book  CoyEK,  for  and  I 

t  hooka.  Neat,  i  heap,  self-sealing.  Aildre.« 

P.  VAN  KVKBEN.  1»l  Fulton  St..  N.  T. 


PrrnnrefI  Fhnir  of  Bran  for  makins  Biscuit 
for  tho  nialwtlc  anil  Dyaiieptlt'.  .lOHN  W’. 
SHEI4DEN,  Pharniaclat,  363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  StreeL  New  York. 


The  best  thing  1  ever  iistd  for  tho  teeth, 
is  the  remark  of  most  of  tboee  who  use 

CHOATE’8  ODONTO. 


OUflDT  UAlin  1 30  words  per  minute 
oHUn  I  IlflllUs  In  Four  Week*.  Send 
Sump  Ibf  Circular.  Prof.  Giax,  P.  O.  Box  4,817,  N.  T. 
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Oldtsi  and  beet  remedy  for  Congb*  and  CoM*,  OstgeaaiaA 


[END  8TAJ*P  for  C.vtaloguc  of  Chromoa  and 

>  KawtmwtaMB  to  L.  A.  RLUOT.  Botwi. 


v  rv.j 


EVEiit  SA'ftJRDA^. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  oT  ITatches  of  domestic  production,  the  American  Watch  Company  re^^peat- 
ftilly  represent :  — 

That  no  fbet  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of  making 
Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  1  bat  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  hare  been  ample  and  satis- 
Ibetory.  It  Is  admitted  on  ereiy  hand  —  the  evidence  of  daily  obeervation  and  common  repute  —  that  the  Watches  riot 
only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  toiiart.  It  should  seem  that  nothing  more  Is  needed  but  that  tlirtr 
sizes,  shapes,  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  i)cople.  As  to  all  these  conditions  the  American  Watch  Oo. 
arc  now  fhlly  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  confidently  assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  Ibr 
sneb  reasoru  to  Import  watches  of  art}'  description  whatever.  Every  size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every 
variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  nm}-  now  be  bad.  And  as  to  price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  reliable,  and  that  the  Waltham 
Watch  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  latest  improvements 
in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  Is  making  toward  perfection  in  the  art.  Among 
these  the  new  small-sizc  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very  low  price  has  been 
made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy’s  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  wtthin  the  means  of  boys  of  all 
classes.  Price  being  considered,  no  such  watch,  in  quality  and  beauty,  has  ever,  in  any  country,  been  produced. 

The  “  Crescent-Street  ”  (hll  plate  Watch,  added  during  the  last  year.  Is  now  made  cither  with  or  without  rtem- 
winding  and  setting  attachment.  This  Watch,  in  cither  form,  the  Company  challenges  all  manufacturers  cf  ail  coun¬ 
tries  to  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  Is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  every  part  —  Improvements  n  liisk 
imprare  —  md  which  not  only  make  It  better  fbr  Its  purposes  as  a  thnekeeper,  but  will  make  It  the  great  fiivoritc  w  ith 
watch-makers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  ftall  plate  watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  appearance,  in  llnkh 
and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  In  particular  to  Ballw  ay  and 
Express  mm,  to  constant  travellers,  —  in  Diet,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  watches  the  correct  time  of 
(Lay  whenever  they  want  It.  All  such  men  should  have  the  ".Vmerican  Watch  Co.,  Crcecent-fitrect.”  Counting  on 
such  destination  Ibr  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  the  Company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  Its  constructiin,  iniploy 
upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinery,  and  Issue  it  w  ith  their  reputation  at  stake  upon  its  success. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewellers.  No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company.  For  all  other  lOcts  address. 


ROBBmS  di  APPLBTON^^ 

General  Agents  for  American  Watch  Co., 

182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  DOGS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HORSE  MARKET  IN  PARIS. 


PKAIjlG’S  Celebrated  Cbromos  arc  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PKAIfG'S  Latest  Pablications :  Mr.  Cnocoaca  and  Nobth  Cokwat  Meadows,  after  Bexj.  CuaiirxiT. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catiriogme  sent  ftve  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  &  CO,,  Huston. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  tbc  Cnited  States  otul  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  wateli 
before  paying  the  bill.  .Semi  for  our  price-list  which  gives 
flill  particulars,  ami  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Every  Saturday. 


No.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  February  27,  1871. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 

A  New  Trunk  Line  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  YVeat, 

Is  already  completed  and  In  operation  from  Richmond  to  tbc  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs.  227  miles,  and  there 
remain  but  WO  miles,  now  under  construction,  to  complete  it  to  the  western  terminus  on  the  Ohio  River,  >10  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  reliable  and  eontinuona  navintion. 

The  completed  portion  of  tbc  road  Is  doing  a  wood  local  bnoineaa,  whicb  will  be  enormously  Increased  as  It 
progresses  and  opens  the  immense  mineral  ricbca  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  whose  cool  and  Iron  are  celebrated 
ibr  their  quality  and  abundance,  and  would  alone  cnrlcb  the  means  of  communication  which  afiords  them  access  to  the 
markets  East  and  West. 

The  advantages  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  a  nreat  Eaat  and  West  thronch  line  ftw  tbc 
transportation  of  the  heavy  heights  (which  constitute  the  princl^l  part  of  the  East  and  West  through  trofllc)  ore 
numerous  and  Important. 

1  A  short  ronte  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  West. 

7  Low  Entdes. 

3  LlEbf  curves. 

4  A  Eenial  climate  which  admits  of  safb,  economical,  and  rapid  railroad  operation  througbont  the  year. 

f.  Kast  snd  West  termini  at  fitvorahle  points  on  tidewater  and  the  Ohio  River. 

fi.  A  very  laripe  tnrouKh  and  local  trafllc  awaiting  Ita  progress. 

T.  A  comparatively  lisht  capital  and  debt,  and  conseqiu-ntly  a  light  tax  upon  traffic  for  payment  of  hiter- 
rst  and  dlviik-nds. 

All  these  conditions  f  ivor  a  cheap  and  economical  working  of  the  line,  which  will  enable  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
r>»te  to  do  a  profitable  Fad  and  West  tbnmgh  bushioas  at  rates  wliich  would  nut  pay  by  the  more  difficult  and  costly 
|in  s,  and  to  control  an  enormous  Honthwestem  thmuEh  trade. 

We  arc  now  authorized  to  sell  an  additbmal  am.Mint  of  FIRST  MORTGAGE  SIX  PER  CENT  GOLD 
BONiCiS  of  the  (Company,  at  tbc  orig  nal  price  uf  OO  and  acemed  Interest. 

The  Bonds  are  secured  by  a  mortmgi'  upon  the  entire  mad,  ftanchl.w,  and  property  of  the  Company,  which  now. 
In  completed  road  aitd  werk  done,  exceeds  the  entire  amount  of  the  mortEase,  and  which,  w  ben 
completid,  will  be  worth  at  least  1 30,000,000. 

A  SinkinE  Fund  of  $  100,000  per  annum  ia  provided  for  their  redemption. 

They  are  issued  aa  Coupon  or  Re^tered  Bunds,  and  in  denominations  uf  •  100,  9  500,  and  9 1,000,  interest 
POirable  May  and  November  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Tbe  superior  advantages,  valuable  property  and  franebisea,  and  able  and  honorable  management  of  the  Chesapeake 
asul  Ohio  Kailrooti  Company,  render  It  one  of  the  most  substantial,  reliable,  and  trustworiby  Corporations  In  the  country. 


No.  800  Broadway,  New  York, 
13?“  All  prices  redncefl  since  Feb.  Ist.  _ _ 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSIHANCE 
|cOMP.kN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Ca-li  .Vsfels, 
$1,.VI8,.W8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENBOYV- 
MENT  roUcies,  of  all  approvotl  foniis.  .Vni- 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  .\Iso  Insun-f  aguimt 
ACCIDENTS,  eansing  death  or  tiilal  dis¬ 
ability.  I’olicics  written  by  the  year  nr  month. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  ^ven  Years 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


6£0.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons 


hmional’ 

WATCH  CO 
'  ELGIN.  ' 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  MonulOctoiy  in 
the  I'nltcd  States. 


Now  In  use. 


Fatlitr  Time  throws  iwij  his  Honr-Glass  »il  starts  ei  the 
New  Tear  with  a  Reliable  Time-Keeper. 


.  No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

'  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  IW.  V., 

Or  CIIICAOO,  ILL. 


FI8K  A  HATCH,  Bankers. 


YO-SEIHITi:  VAIsIsEY 
AND  MAMMOTH  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


The  best  apd  most  complete  series  of 
Sterroocopie  Views  of  this  wonderhil 
region  Just  wil.ti»htd  by  JOHN  P. 
SOULE,  1#  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


Tbc  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  Ibr  1871,  or  the  Illnstnited 
Article  on  “Ancient  and  Mislem  Tlm»--Ke<iiers,”  by  A. 
1).  Richardson,  sent  fTec  upon  ani>llcati<m  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


mp  fur  cabdogue. 


THK 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Offer  about  2,000,000  Acres 


THOMAS  DENNY  &  CO., 

Bankers  &  Brokers 

AVD  APPOIITIED 

AGENTS  OF  THE  U.  S.  TBEA8UE7, 

8  Janiicey  Court, 

39  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


VOLTAIC  ABMOB 


Sc  567  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prioee. 
GOODS  sEirr  peb  expkess  c.  0.  D. 


It  rec<mmondod  tnd  prescribed  by  over  lOOO  leading 
phyfflclana  aa  the  boat  known  Rernedy  for 

Rheiiiiiatimiii,  IVciiralgia, 

and  all  Polnfiil,  Inflammatoiy,  and 

NEUVOVS  DISEASES. 

RoM  by  Dnisgbta,  and  sent  rre-ixitrf  on  receipt  of  prico 
by  iho  VOLTAIC  AHAIOR  Ah.soCI.VTIOX.  U»  Tremont 
fcilrcct,  Boston,  Maas.  ry-  Said  ttamp/or  Circular. 


OUR 

“ANNUAL  FIN  AN- 
CIAL  CIRCITLAR.S’’  will  be 
ruuly  on  MARCH  FIRST.  YVo 
furnish  these,  toEvther  with  those  Is- 
sntxl  since  1860,  GRATUITOUSLY,  to  onr 
CUNTOMEBS  ONLY.  To  others  the  price  Is 
ms  for  the'set,  or  SI  per  copy  for  the 
“Financial  Circular  of  1871,” 
and  mi  per  copy  for 
the  “  Bond 
Circular.” 

The  i>bjcct  sought  in  these  Circulars  is  to  ron<lmsr  In  as 
compact  a  shape  as  possible  sU  noed<<d  Information  con- 
oemhig  securities  bisight  and  sold  at  Ihc  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  also  .d' Current  RailnKul  Bonds. 


On  10  Tears'  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest 


No  part  of  rrinclpal  due  for  two  year*  from  purclio&c  .*in»l 
artonvanls  only  one  ninth  yi\arly. 

rmlurlA  will  Pay  for  Land  and  liiiprovrmrntii. 

Tbe  I^iberal  Cpe^lliR  irlven :  Freo  Panaet*  «1- 
lowitl;  small  aiinuHl  {iRvinontM  nHiuIred;  the  ciirivnt  mar¬ 
ket  value  <if  money,  and  profits  on  8t<x?k  raising,  prove 
these  terms  chea|H*r. « asier.  and  better  than  to  buy  W  8* 
land  within  railroad-laml-limits  at  fiJW  tmt  acre,  ^hlle 
mir  prlct^s  range  jrem*rally  firom  4  to  5.  fl,  ft,  and  lO  l>ol- 
lani  ]>er  acre.  Quality  and  local  aAlvantages  rule  the  price. 

On  theae  Rpnerona  Temia  the  inAliistiions  and 
compA'ient  can  buy  amt  pay  for  a  koahI  Farm  and  Home. 
In  iN'ginning,  It  Is  iKTessary  t<i  have  m<niey  enough  to  imy 
six  iHTeenl  Interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions,  biiikl  a 
cabin,  buy  a  t«*ain  ami  agricultural  implements  till  cro|ia 
are  raised,  which  can  be  done  the  flnt  season  by  coai- 
nwncing  in  early  Spring. 

C'lRCfTfiAlLH  giving  ftill  particulars  are  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  liaiiice  others  to  rmigran*  wgh 
thorn,  or  to  fonn  a  Colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to dlstribuU'. 

A  HKCTIONAl,  MAI*,  showing  exact  locatP.n  oT 
Tsands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  is  Mild  for  HO  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  la  sold  for  ID  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  K.  IIAKRIS, 

Laml  Commissioner  Burlington  aSc  Mo.  K1v<  r  R.  U.  Co. 

For  Iowa  LamK  at  urKLlN(;TuS,  loWA. 

For  Nebraska  LamU,  at  LINCttLN,  NKHRAKKA. 


Moat  important  IMscover}*  of  the  Age  !  Relief  guaran¬ 
teed  in  five  minutes.  Price,  two  dollars. 

FARNHAM'S 

ELECTRIU  RELIEF 

Cures  pain  flpom  whatever  cause  pnxluced.  An  internal 
and  external  renuxly.  Price  fifty  cents. 

FARNHAM’M 

FRENCH  TOOTH  LOZENGES 

For  cleaning,  beantlft  ing,  ami  preserving  the  l«vlh. 
new,  novel,  sale,  ami  pleasant  dentifrice.  The  tmly  prepa- 
mtlon  of  the  kind  In  the  I'nlted  States.  Priec,  twentv-nvo 
cents.  W.M.  H.  FAllMIAM  *  CO..  .S4)le  Proprietors, 
206  and  208  Brua<lw,ay,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2M'i. 


8  lO  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE, 
Packed  fi»r  Tmnsportatkm.  C.  A.  KICHAKD.S  A  CO. 
99  Washington  At.,  Boston. 


3  IIOlTAKHOI.n  MAGAZINE 

M  contains  In  aver>'  number  one  complete 
0  prixe  story  r.-iuth  $  109.  Forty  pages 
Aiich  cont  ritH'Uirs  as  II.  II.  Stowe,  Cail 
Yearly.  $  I.  Sold  by  NewsdealerH  at  Itf 
Sidendkl  premiiiins.  Speciim'n  copy  fbec. 
OOD,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 

Mi^p  by  one  AKeiit,  selling  AILVER'S  HUCKiM. 
1 In  UHt*.  iM'Commendcd  by  Horace  Orrelfv  and 
Awterican  AgricHhutist,  tlnecounty  foreachagH.  Price* 


ilainilUm,  etc. 
Ci*nta  p<‘r  oopv 
AdditMs  A.  8. 1 


Awterican  Agrienhurist,  tlnecounty  foreachagH.  Price* 
Ttdactd.  C.  .k.CLKUG  A  CO.,  New  Y'oilt,  or  Chlrago,  Ill. 

IIHCR0SG0PES.1  ^ 

T-  H.  McA  LLIM  I'i-^R,  Optician,  49  Nastsau  At.,  New  Y'ork. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Alao.  New  Wntnii  for  Roys. 

Send  to  H.  4>.  FORD  A  4^,  84  Tr«>niN>nt  .Sirenft. 
BoaUm,  fbr  lllnatrateit  Circular. 


R4*4‘oiiiiiiende«l  by  Pbyalrlana.* 
iiRM*.  S4»|4!  by  |»nigglstA  at 'i* 4*»‘nu.  .1 
Sdr  l*n>prtel*»r.  No.  H  College  l*laee,  Ni 


Printed  at  the  Cnirersity  Prses,  Cainbiidfe,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co. 


SATURDAY. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


"PARK  STREET  PULPIT.  By  Rev.  W. 

i  II.H.MrnAT.  Every  Monday  momlnu.mt*  o’clock. 
Park  Strbrt  Pclpit  U  liwued,  conudnina  the  Sermon 
delivered  the  prevloo*  Sunday  morning  in  Park  Street 
Church  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H. .»!  array. 

Park  Stbbkt  Pi  ij’IT  will,  it  Is  hoped,  gratuy  the  nu- 
memw  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Mniray,  who  have 
b<  en  deeply  impteawd  by  his  previous  piiblicatiuns,  but 
who  arc  unable  to  bear  his  striking  and  suggestive  dis¬ 
courses.  , ,  , 

Printed  on  fine  paper,  in  duodecimo  form,  suitable  for 
blndiag.  Price,  $4  a  year  (M  numbers) ;  single  number, 
10  cents. 

James  R.  Osoood  dt  Co.,  Publishers,  124  Tremont 
Street,  Itoston. 

a^HE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

SI.VMESECOI  RT.  IlelngRecolleetlonsofSli  Years 
In  the  Royal  Palace  of  llangkok.  Ky  Akka  IIakriette 
I.EOKOWKXS.  With  IB  full-page  lllustratiims,  from  Pho¬ 
tographs  prm-nled  to  the  Antnor  by  the  King  cfSIam. 
1vol.  Small  8vo.  9S4U.  anas!  -  -i 

T'HE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS.  “In 

I.  addKion  to  full  and  generally  graphic  representations 
of  the  court  life  in  the  harem  ami  the  Iiall,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  pomp  of  Eastern  ceremony,  the  author  conducts  the 
reoder  pleasantly  to  a  good  deal  of  mIseellaneoUM  informa¬ 
tion,  including  religion,  government,  literature,  and  art. 
One  of  lilt!  most  Instrucirvc  chapters  is  that  which  relates 
to  Budilbist  doctrine,  priests,  and  worship.”— Jfomtajr 
Po$t  {London). 

T^HE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  IN 

JL  SIAM.  '*Thli«  book  Ia  r>min«ntly  not  %  cnnMcntlve 
Btoqr,  but  a  book  oT  cjNiHxk'a  and  cbaracterlAtic  anec4loU<!»g 
from  which  one  Is  able  to  irathor  a  better  klea  of  llfb  !n 
Siam  ibim  anj  mere  diary  would  convey.**  —  Ltmdon  Eeho. 

mechanism  in  THOUGHT  AND 

i’A  morals.  By  OuvEk  Wexdell  Holmes.  1  vd. 
IBmo.  S1.W. 

“  This  Is  E  popular  scientific  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  and  mind.  It  consisu  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
cursona  anecdotes  and  Incklents  illustrative  of  the  siiliject, 
set  forth  srith  the  sparkling  \1vacity  without  which  the 
author  would  not  be  himself.”— A’eae  York  Tribune. 

“MECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

IsA  MORALS  Is  one  of  the  most  hriUlant  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  all  that  the  wise  and  witty  doctor  has  written. 
TOe  notea  added  Klnc^  the  a.ldnwa  was  delivered  are  fUlI 
of  fact  and  thought,  aometinies  familiar  but  uAcner  odd 
and  lomakt.” — Springfield  Republican. 

WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

the  “Rational  Intelliim  cer.**  A  Bioffrapbioul 
Hkctcb,  wltbpoMing  Notices  of  iiiAsVAFoclAtouandFrii-nd*. 
rrenarra  by  bit  l>an}{hter.  1  vol.  limo.  $i.0ts 
**  nUt  volume  oerhftpt,  be  more  appropriately 

entitled  a  tketch  of  WaAiiinKi«m  life  during  Mr.  {k^aton't 
long  n'Aidcnce  at  the  Capital.  It  abounds  m  entertain¬ 
ing  and  valuable  remlnltcencct  of  iliKtingiiUhed  people, 
mainly  cullod  trotn  Mr.  Seat4m*t  admiiuble  letters  by 
tbc  loving  bands  of  a  daughter.  Sbe  i>aya  a  w.'imi 
tribute  to  the  uprlghtneas  of  her  (ktlicr*t  character  and 
career  both  at  a  joumalltt  and  at  a  nuin  ;  and  in  vr. 

the  merely  gives  exprcttlon  to  the  ei*ntim(‘nt«  hi  Id  by  all 
who  knew  Hr.  ^enUyn.**  Jlmrth  and  JJome, 


SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  Price, 

“The  Garden  has  been  a  (kvoilte  theme  of  philosophers, 
from  Bacon  to  Aleott,  but  we  doubt  If  it  ever  has  been 
treated  with  such  rare  humor,  genial  philosupbr,  and 
practical  srlsdom  as  In  the  charming  uttlc  book,  *My 
Mummer  In  a  Garden,*  by  C.  D.  Warner.  Tbc  naive  relish 
and  quaint  candor  undeilying  the  pure  love  of  nature  give 
B  singular  human  seat  to  the  author’s  experience  and 
commentary  thereon.”  —  Boston  Tyanscripl. 

T'HE  WILLIAM  HENRY  LETTERS. 

A  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diae.  $  lAO.  *11118  unique  hook  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  Letters  never  before  published, 
and  a  new  I’refbce, 

“  This  la  the  most  Nafura/ piece  of  word-painting  which 
can  be  found  In  literature,  the  *  William  Henry  Letters  * 
have  convulsed  with  laughter  the  elderly  readers  of  that 
superior  magazine.  Our  Young  Folks,  in  whoso  columns 
mast  of  these  '  Letters '  have  appeared.  Tbc  puhlishera 
have  acted  wisely  In  collecting  and  publishing  them  In 
this  more  substantial  form.  The  pretbcc,  or  Introduction 
to  the  work,  by  the  editor  of  the  letters  Js  In  Itself  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.”  —  Proeidenet  Press. 


nUH  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  April,  1871, 

yj  has  the  Mlowlng  Contenta  :— 

JACK  H.kZAHD  AKD  HIS  FOBTfRES.  By  J.  T. 

TBOWBBI1M.E. 

Chap.  IX.  Jack  hi  Custody.  —  Chap.  X.  The  Adven¬ 
ture  of  the  lioTH!  and  Buggy .  — Chap.  XL  Jack  waits 
while  tbc  lK«con  shaves,  (With  three  Illustrations 
by  J.  J.  Haelkt.) 

STORE-FALLS  AND  STAR-SHOWERS.  By  Ci  Ai 
STErilKXS.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

PICTCKES  IR  THE  FIRE  (I’ovu).  By  J.  D.  Fakeiec. 
GR.tCIE  LUl’IR.  By  Mbs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  (With  a  fuU- 
page  Illustration,  by  A.  1*.  Close.) 

COrsIR  TIM’S  SLEIGH-ROBE.  By  Habvet  Wildeb. 

(With  an  Illustiation,  by  Riox.) 

MRS.  BIDDY  HER’S  MISFORTfRES  (room).  By 
Eller  I’oeteb  CiiAurioR.  (Wllh  two  lllustratluns, 
by  S.  Ettirue,  j  b.) 

SEA-Cl’Cl'MBEkS.  By  Olive  Tbobrb.  (With  twe 
liinstiallon.'*.) 

MOKE  WAYS  THAR  ORE.  By  Elizabeth  Sttaet 

THE  BLI  EBIRD  (Poein).  By  C.  F.  Gbrrt. 

TWO  HAYS  IR  THE  MAMlfOTH  CAVE.  By  Uelex 
C.  Weeks.  (With  an  lUustration.) 

THE  MCD-TCRfLE  AND  THE  OHO.ST.  By  Ralph 
Ives.  (With  an  Illustration,  by  F.  E.  Meeuill.) 
OUR  YOCRO  CORTRlBinxilts.  — Sylvy’s  Search  Ibr 
the  Sun,  bv  1’eakl  Ettixge.  Going  up  Trinity  .Spire, 
by  Claeerce  Fairfield.  Our  Island,  by  James  S. 
I’AT.VK.  Midget,  by  Mart  Williams.  A  FIcture, 
by  I.OTTIE  A.  Smith. 

THE  EVERlRG  L.V Ml’,— Containing  Hints  on  Tab¬ 
leaux,  by  G.  B.  Babtlett,  Geographical  Rebuses, 
IKhiMc  Acnistlc  Charade,  Enigma,  Word  Square,  II- 
lUKtraled  Rebus,  etc. 

OCR  LE  rrER  BOX. 

Terms  :  Single  copy,  20  cents.  S2.00  a  year.  In  advance. 
An  extra  copy  Ibr  Five  .Suhscriptlons.  Ol'R  Yoexo  Folks 
and  Atlaxtic  Moxthlv,  $i.Wl. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR 

A  APRIL,  lOTL'has  the  following  Contents:- 
FOOTP.VDS.  Bv  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 
CASTILIAN  D.tYS.  Part  HI.  By  Jonx  Hat. 

NO  KINO.  By  Alice  Cart. 

THE  AMPEZZO  I’A.SS  AND  THE  IIOCSE  OF  THE 
STAR  OF  GOLD.  By  II.  H. 

ROl’RDEI.-  By  Fred.  W.  Lorixo. 

THE  GIANT  IN  THE  SPIKED  HELMET.  By  J.  K, 
Hosmer. 

K.VTE  BEAUMONT.  Part  IV.  By  J.  W.  Deforest. 
OUR  EYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CAKE  OF  THEM. 

Part  IV.  By  H  exht  W.  Williams,  M.  D. 
CHILDREN.  ByA.  W. 


CHILDREN.  By  A.  W. 

AMERICAN  LIFE  IR  FRANCE.  Partlll.  ByM.L.P. 
A  PAS.SIONATK  PILGRIM.  Partll.  By H. James, jR. 
SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN.  By  J.  J.  DIXWELL. 

OUR  WHISPERING  GALLERY.  (Fourth  Paper.)  NA¬ 
THANIEL  HAWTHORN  E.  By  James  T.  Fields. 
COURT  KUMFORD.  Edmcxd  Qi  ixci. 

RECENT  LITERATURE,- Including  Notices  of  Park- 
man’s  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian  War 


T  IFE  OF  SEATON.  $2.00.  “The  best 

things  In  the  volame  arc  Mm.  HtMUm's  letters  to  her 
Hintcr  and  mother,  lliev  show  that  she  was  a  bright  and 
love^  wtiman.  who  had  opinions  of  her  own,  and  could 
Unicb  the  affairs  of  society  with  a  Itvclv  pen  for  the  delight 
and  amusement  of  the  Iblks  at  the  (4d  home  in  Italeigh. 
The  glimpses  she  gi>*es  os  of  men,  women,  and  niann<*ni 
during  tbc  Madison*  Monroe,  and  younger  Adams  prvsl- 
tii-nclM  are  as  gwal  as  anything  put  Into  print  for  nuiny  a 
year,**— jSfW/on  Adveriiaern 

WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON.  “It 

*  *  Is  rarclv  that  one  Is  surprised  with  so  dcllghtftil  a 
biography  as  that  of  William  Winston  8i>aton,tbc  V4*tenm 
editor  of  the  vAd  National  tbc  bosom  fkiend  | 

of  Webster  and  of  the  greatest  nM‘n  of  our  country*,  nnd  , 
himself  a  ^tor  of  no  little  Importance  In  what  the  i 
I'nited  Htatca  has  had  to  do  In  tcic  making  v€  hlstor}% 
The  iHiok  Is  an  American  *  Diary  of  Crabh  Koblnson.*  *'  — 
aV.  y*  Ettning  Mail, 

GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  into 

V-*  English  Verse  by  Batard  Tatlor.  2  vols.  Impe¬ 
rial  ocUvo,  Uniform  with  LungfoUow’a  Daxte  and  liiy- 
ant’s  IloMKB.  •  10.00. 

”  It  is  nut  only  a  success.  In  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,- not  only  a  fkilhful  rrndvring  of  the  sense  of  the 
original,  in  plivudng  English  verse,  —  but  It  is  a  transOT  of 
the  spirit  and  the  form  of  tliat  wonderfbl  book  into  our 
own  toiwue,  to  an  extent  which  would  have  been  thought 
Impoaslble  had  It  not  been  made.”  — Ac*  York  Erening 
Post. 

■fTERSES.  1vol.  16mo.  $1.26. 

T  “A  dainty  volume  of  dainty  poems  is  *  Verses  *  by 
11.  n. ;  a  little  book  of  a  hundri'd  pages  in  flexible  covert 
and  exquisite  typography.  For  two  or  throe  years  past 
lMH*nis  and  oooaskmal  prose  sketches,  foreign  letters  and 
stories,  have  made  these  Initials  fhnUliar  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  and  magaxines.  The  Verses  now  col¬ 
lected,  and  pot  Into  a  volume  tluit  Is  so  expressive  of  their 
n'flnemc'nt  and  grace,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  an  ear  for  fine  hannonics  and  the  poetic  sensl- 
tdlities  and  longiiUB  of  a  poet  who  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Jean  Ingdow.’^  — /farVonf  Cbaroaf. 


q^HE  WILLIAM  HENRY  LETTERS. 

JL.  **ThlaRerieaofre,lly  racy  and  characteristic  specimens 
of  tbc  epiatolaiT  effusions  or  a  ruatio  achool-boy  la  a  very 
happy  bit  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  literature.  There  It  a 
Kuperabundance  of  humor,  which  to  genuine,  because  It 
appewa  unpremeditated,  all  through  the  seriet,  and  there 
are,  at  the  same  time,  touches  of  true  nobility  and  honesty 
of  character,  which  cannot  lUl  to  make  the  book  proflta- 
ble  as  well  aa  pleasant  reading.”  —  Jleis  York  limes. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellera,  Sent,  pott-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston, 
!«(•  Ttekoor  *  fields,  and  FMds,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Time,  Htmdtman’s  Heine’s  Life  and  Works,  Lost 
Poems  and  Thoughta  of  Hcnrich  Hetne,  Knrz’a  Guide 
to  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Rewadealcrs.  Single 
copy,  M  cents.  Yearly  suliecription,  ft.OO  In  advance  ; 
Two  copies,  $1.(10;  Five  copies,  g  18.00;  Ten  copies,  $30.00, 
aiul  $3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  &  CO^  Publiahein,  Boston, 
Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 

pAMILY  STANDARD  RELISH. 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 

FOR  SALB^BY  EVERY  GROCER. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATUKDAY,  APRIL  1,  1871. 

TOWN-TALK. 

MR.  TENXIEL’S  CARTOONS. 

**  Look  here,  npon  this  pictnre,  and  on  this.” 

Hamlet. 

‘  Pnnch  to  the  comic  veriion  of  English  good  senae. 
Many  of  i'l  caricaturea  are  equal  to  the  best  pamphleu, 
and  will  oonvey  to  the  eye  in  an  instant  the  p<ipalar  view 
which  was  taken  of  each  turn  of  public  affAira.  Its 
■ketches  are  usually  made  by  masterly  hands  and  some¬ 
times  with  genius.”  —  Emerson,  English  Truits. 

IT  has  for  several  years  been  fashionable 
and  proper  to  sneer  at  Punch.  Lonw 
before  its  editor,  Mark  Lemon,  died,  it  had 
ceased  to  command  any  such  circle  of  wits  as 
gathered  around  its  cr^lc,  —  when  a  Christ¬ 
mas  number  miwht  chance  to  contain  “  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,”  when  Thackeray,  in  his 
obscore,  vigorous  prime,  poured  in  ballads 
and  dissected  snobs  from  week  to  week,  and 
Douglas  Jerrold  told  “  The  Story  of  a 
Feather  ”  and  rehearsed  “  ITie  Caucile  Leo 
tures.”  One  by  one  they  have  passed 
away ;  and  the  greatest  loss  of  all,  from  the 
Punch  public’s  point  of  view,  most  have 
been  wnen  John  Leech  died,  and  those 
matchless  sketches  of  English  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  those  hunting  parries  and  children’s 
balls  and  servants’  colloquies,  ceased  to  be 
a  feature  of  every  number  of  the  little  pa¬ 
per.  But  Punch  still  lives  and  thrives  in 
spite  of  the  sneerers  who  announce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  real  joke  in  its  columns  as  al¬ 
most  as  rare  a  phenomenon  as  an  earth- 

auake.  Still  tlie  opened  numliers  attract 
1C  gaze  of  the  public  to  the  shop- windows 
where  they  are  suspended  ;  and  he  who 
would  understand  England,  who  would 
know  the  tone  of  British  sentiment  at  any 
crisis,  must  examine  Punch  as  softly  as  he 
must  consult  the  Times. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  this  persistent 
power  and  popularity,  we  speedily  disixiver 
that  Punch  as  it  exists  to-day  rests  mainly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man,  and  that 
man  Mr.  John  Tenniel.  Its  reading  col¬ 
umns  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  dnll. 
There  is  commonly  food  for  smiles  in  the 
gentle  humor  of  Mr.  Bumand’s  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  but  Mr.  Bumand  seems  to  have  but 
one  vein,  and  ailer  a  series  of  years  even 


that  becomes  tiresome  to  the  constant  read¬ 
er  ;  while  as  for  the  rest  of  the  letter-press, 
one  is  more  apt  to  check  himself  sighing 
over  it  than  to  be  forced  to  laugh.  But  the 
pictures  arc  always  worth  looking  at ;  and 
the  leading  cartoon,  which  is  jdmost  niscaya 
from  the  same  pencil,  is  worth  study  and 
imservarion.  For  many  years  Mr.  John 
Tenniel  has  stood  at  the  head  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  art,  —  a  department  ^niring  pe¬ 
culiar  powers,  not  only  of  artistic  execution, 
but  of  judgment,  of  wit,  of  command  of 
classical  allusion,  and  of  a  certain  nameless 
facility  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  event 
and  presenting  it  in  a  new  form  which  is 
worth  all  the  other  qualities  together.  Mr. 
Leech  used  now  andT  Uien  to  undertake  po¬ 
litical  cartoons ;  but  his  success  was  nothing 
like  that  ho  .'Attained  in  the  more  congenial 
work  of  social  sketches.  Mr.  Tenniel  stands 
without  a  rival  in  our  rime  ;  and  when  we 
compare  his  delicacy  and  strength  with  the 
coarse  brutality  of  Gillray  and  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  many  others  who  have  gone  before,  we 
feel  confident  that  in  him  England  possesses 
one  of  the  greatest  caricaturists  that  ever 
lived,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  future 
will  assign  him  a  unique  place  and  an  en¬ 
during  fame,  like  that  attained  by  that  great 
humorist  of  another  school,  William  Ho¬ 
garth. 

Were  we  to  go  back  in  a  long  survey  of 
Mr.  Tenniel’s  notable  work,  we  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he, 
like  so  many  other  Englishmen,  misinter- 

Eretcd  our  war,  and  in  his  caricatures  of  Mr. 

lincoln  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  artistic 
exaggeration  to  which  he  has  generally  ad¬ 
hered, — 

“  with  mockioK  peocil  wont  to  trace 

Broad  Inr  the  eelT-coaiplaoeot  British  sneer, 

Uto  kngth  of  shambling  limb,  hto  (arrowed  face, 

“  nia  gaont,  gnarled  bands,  hto  nnkempt  brhUlng  hair. 
Bis  garb  Mneouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  case, 

Hto  lack  of  all  we  prise  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  pleaae.” 

But  this  would  remind  us  that  he  b(»«  a 
part  in  the  manly  avowal  of  error  which 
Punch  made  when  the  assassination  of  the 
President  opened  its  eves,  and  that  with 
that  mcmonmle  poem  4om  which  we  have 
quoted,  in  which  the  “  scurril  jester  ”  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  greatness  of  the  man  he 
had  flouted,  was  a  cartoon  by  Tenniel,  show¬ 
ing  Britannia  placing  a  wreath  upon  the 
bier  by  which  Columbia  and  the  negro 
sobbed  in  sympathy. 

Or  did  we  design  to  point  ont  the  skill  and 
pungency  with  which  the  wide  variety  of 
subjects  coming  within  the  sixipc  of  Punch’s 
comment  are  treated,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
which  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  politi¬ 
cal  (Nirtoons  which  press  npon  the  memory. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  more 
accurately  in  a  volume  of  discussion  (he 
Englbh  view  of  the  Irish  question,  during 
the  neat  of  the  Fenian  excitements,  than  did 
Mr.  Tenniel  when  he  condensed  it  into  a 

Sictorc  of  a  scene  from  “  The  Tempest.” 

Ir.  Gladstone  as  Prospero  stands  calm  and 
dignified,  his  wand  the  Irish  land  bill. 
Gentle  Hibernia,  as  Miranda,  clings  affright¬ 
ed  to  the  serene  magician.  Caliban  —  an 
Irish  Caliban,  the  ugliest  creature  pencil 
could  devise  —  rages  before  them  with  fren¬ 
zied  face  and  furious  fists ;  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is :  — 

“  This  latand  ’■  mine,  by  Syixirax  my  mother. 

Which  thou  tak’it  from  me.” 

Or,  in  another  vein,  what  could  be  better 
than  the  picture  entitled  “Critics,” — two 
gentlemen  at  a  book-stall,  unconscious  of 
each  other’s  presence,  Mr.  Gladstone  stern¬ 
ly  turnip  over  the  pages  of  “  Lothair,”  with 
“  Hm  !  Flippant  I  ”  and  Mr.  Disraeli  airily 
skimming  tnrough  “  Juventus  Mundi,”  witii 
“  Ha  I  Prosy  1  ”  As  good  as  cither,  and  il¬ 
lustrating  an  era  which  seems  far  back  in 
the  past,  though  really  less  than  a  twelve- 
month  ago,  was  the  cartoon  which  followed 
the  French  plebifcite, — Madame  La  France, 
aa  a  buxom,  comfortable  bourgeois  landlady, 
looking  over  a  paper  she  is  about  to  sign, 
while  a  peasant  in  wocxlen  shoes,  but  with 
the  unmistakable  aquiline  profile  and  waxed 
mustache,  waits  in  company  with  his  cone- 
ly,  frank-faced  boy.  Says  Louis  the  tenant, 
“  Madame  will  not  object,  I  hope,  to  two 
lives  in  the  lease  ?  ”  ¥  Hm,”  says  Madame, 
aside,  “  I  suppose  I  can’t  object.” 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  in  the  space 
which  is  left  us  to  recall  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  Mr.  Tenniel’s  treatment 
of  the  war  jnst  ended  on  the  Continent. 
We  cannot  reproduce  the  skilful,  vigorous 
drawing  of  his  figures,  but  we  can  indicate 
something  of  the  happiness  with  which  he 
catches  the  prevailing  feeling  of  his  country 
as  to  the  prominent  event  of  the  week,  and 
the  force  with  which  he  embodies  his  con¬ 
ception.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  car¬ 
toon  is  a  matter  of  debate  at  the  weekly 
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council  of  Punch  editors  and  contributors 
over  the  publishers’  dinner-table;  but  wc 
cannot  err  in  ascribing  the  main  credit  of 
the  felicitous  invention  to  the  artist  whose 
hand  does  the  work,  since  such  a  uniformity 
of  character  marks  all  his  pictures,  not  only 
as  designs,  but  as  embodiments  of  opinion. 

The  first  war  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch 
of  July  28.  Was  it, a  happy  hit  only,  or  a 
fine  sagacity,  which  callbd  the  strwgle  even 
then  “  A  Duel  to  the  Death  ”  r  TTie  duel- 
lists  are  stripped  to  their  shirts  and  trouseis, 
rapiers  in  hand,  arms  bared,  poised  for  the 
en(R)unter.  Matronly  Britannia  strives  to 
remonstrate.  The  King  stands  cold  and 
silent.  Napoleon  sayB,“Piay  stand  back, 
Madame ;  yon  mean  well,  but  this  is  an  old 
family  quarrel,  and  we  must  Jii/ht  it  out.” 
How  terse,  how  clearly  cut,  how  precisely 
in  the  right  words,  anci  not  one  wasted,  arc 
these  inscriptions  I  — quite  as  good  in  their 
way  as  those  of  Leech  to  his  pictures,  in 
which  there  was  often  a  humor  as  rich  as 
Dickens’s  own.  The  very  next  week’s  pic¬ 
ture  seems  in  the  light  of  to-day  like  a  bit 
of  prophecy.  The  two  Louis  are  riding  at 
the  head  of  a  numberless  army  of  French¬ 
men,  the  Emperor  cloaked  and  seemingly 
shivering  as  if  the  night  were  chilly,  the  boy 
prince  with  a  juvenile  janntiness  of  bearing. 

ghost  of  Napoleon  I.,  on  horseback  and 
in  his  famous  military  surtout,  confronts 
them  in  the  path ;  and  the  one  word  of  the 
inscription  is  “  Beware  1  ” 

A  little  later  the  flurry  of  the  secret 
treaty  revelation  engaged  England’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  lighter  hu¬ 
morous  treatment.  The  whole  essence  of  a 
fortnight’s  excitement,  of  scores  of  de¬ 
spatches  and  contradictions,  of  hundreds  of 
newspaper  columns,  is  distilled  into  one  pic¬ 
ture.  John  Bull  sits  at  his  table,  the  secret 
treaty  spread  before  him,  his  frame  dilating, 
and  nis  face  radiant  with  wrath,  bis  ^es 
upon  the  two  monarchs  before  him.  “  ’Fon 
my  word,”  he  exclaims,  “yon  ’re  a  nice 
couple  1  ”  France  is  represented  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  the  most  elaborately  deprecat¬ 
ing,  insinuating  manner,  and  the  words; 
“  Blague !  Mon  cher  I  It  ia  nothing  I  If 
I ’d  wanted  Belgium,  why  have  I  not  taken 
it  any  time  th^  five  years  ?  ”  Prussia, 
embodied  in  King  William,  stands  erect 
with  an  air  of  injui^  dignity,  and  exclaims, 
“  Mein  leiber  Jcihann  I  You  cannot  believe 
that  1 — a  so  respectable,  so  religions  friend 
—  connected  by  marriage  also?  Yon  can¬ 
not  believe  it  I  ’’  And  Mr.  Punch  expresses 
his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  England 
when  he  gives  his  bright  sketch  its  title, — 
“  Six  of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.” 

It  was  afier  Sedan  that  the  war  assumed 
its  saddest,  its  most  tragic  phase,  which  the 
cartoons  of  Punch  adequately  reflected. 
Afler  the  disappearance  of  Napoleon  fi-oni 
the  scene,  Mr.  Tenniel  caught  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  France,  as  a  woman  with  a 
suggestion  of  Joan  of  Arc  abont  her,  with 
features  bearing  in  their  energy  and  deter¬ 
mination  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
American  eulogist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
when  lighted  up  by  the  excitement  of  ora¬ 
tory,  to  which  he  forwards  adhered  to  the 
emi.  We  saw  her  at  cveiy  stage  of  the 
struggle,  —  in  armor  and  hopefu,  giving 
elevation  to  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Paris 
ramparts,  with  the  cap  and  bells,  and  other 
symwils  of  Parisian  folly,  trodden  under 
her  feet,  —  shouting  the  rallying-cry  of  the 
Marseillaise,  with  the  banner  of  the  republic 
held  alofl,  —  solaced  with  lying  bulletins  by 
Gambetta,  while  Truth  is  repelled  at  the 
door,  —  crouching  in  agony  by  ner  gun  while 
“  Germany’s  Ally,”  a  Mostly  hooded  figure 
of  famine,  is  stretching  its  hands  over  her,  — 
hurling  a  last  defiance  to  “  the  new  Cwsar,” 
driven  to  her  knees,  but  still  brandishing 
her  broken  and  dripping  sword  at  the  Ger^ 
man  Emperor,  who  waits  in  patience  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  princes,  —  at  length,  in  her 
final  extremity,  covering  her  face  and  tear¬ 
ing  her  hair,  the  hideous  hounds  of  Fire, 
Famine,  and  sword  showing  their  fangs  about 
her,  William,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke  still 
calmly  looking  on,  and  the  passionate  in¬ 
scription  “  Call  off  the  Dogs,^’  telling  that 
the  story  is  at  an  end. 

These  pictures  are  much  more  than  ephem¬ 
eral  caricatures.  They  are  works  of  art 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  deserve  more  mi¬ 
nute  comment,  more  worthy  description, 
than  our  mere  hints  of  their  general  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose.  They  must  often  have 
been  done  in  naste  and  with  no  opportunity 
for  finishing  touches;  but  they  show  no 
signs  of  hurry,  are  at  once  marvellously 
graceful  and  superbly  vigorous,  and  very 
rarely  defaced  by  any  defective  drawing. 
May  the  succession  long  continue,  and  may 
it  be  many  years'  before  the  familiar  siraa- 
ture  of  “  J.  T.”  disappears  from  the  leading 
page  of  Punch  I 
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BANKERS  CONSIDERED  AS  AUTO¬ 
CRATS. 

OME  of  the  molt  pictureiqae  contrasts 
of  the  age  are  disinayed  in  the  contests 
of  the  public  with  the  nnanciers  and  bankers. 
Every  question  of  philanthropy  and  of  nar- 
tionality  which  stirs  great  populations  to 
their  depths, — every  movement  of  moral 
or  theological  reform,  —  is  watched  by  cer¬ 
tain  astute  persons  all  over  the  world, 
simply  as  something  which  furnishes  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  money.  The  banker  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  a  banker,  has  no  senti¬ 
ments,  passions,  or  principles.  His  business 
is  to  tet  on  the  winning  horse;  and  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  hM  heretofore  done 
this  work  has  raised  him  to  the  proud 
position  of  governing  the  governors  of  the 
world.  The  grand  generosities  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  their  meanest  prejudices,  he 
looks  at  simply  as  they  affect  “  the  funds.” 
He  is  the  only  person  on  the  planet  who  has 
really  mounted  into  the  serene  region  of  im¬ 
personality.  Whatever  may  be  the  nonsense 
or  the  sense,  the  vices  or  the  virtues,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  corporations,  he  stands  ready 
to  make  money  out  of  sense  or  nonsense, 
virtue  or  vice.  His  acquired  inditference  to 
all  the  motives  which  impel  average  hu¬ 
manity  is  the  source  of  his  power. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate, 
in  this  analysis,  between  bankers  and  the 
Banker.  Still,  even  such  a  firm  as  Baring 
Brothers,  composed  of  persona  with  de¬ 
cided  national  and  moral  sympathies,  has 
really  won  its  position  in  virtue  of  its 
superiority  to  all  personal  sentiment  and 
passion.  The  Due  de  Kchelieu,  in  1818, 
said  that  “there  are  six  great  powers  in 
Europe.  These  are  England,  France,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Baring  Brothers.” 
In  this  statement  he  simply  indicated  that 
the  Money-Power,  represented  by  the  great 
banking  firms,  was  great  because  it  was  the 
representative  and  agent  of  the  wealth,  or 
rather  of  the  dis^sable  capital  of  all  civi¬ 
lized  nations.  Baring  Brothers  happened, 
in  1818  to  be  dominant,  and  emperors  and 
kings  had  therefore  to  look  to  them  for  the 
means  of  carrying  on  their  governments. 
Four  centuries  before  they  would  have  re- 
hed  on  spoliation,  rapine,  or  the  corruption 
of  the  currency;  in  1818  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  a  few  of  the  axioms  of 
political  economy.  The  moment  they  de¬ 
sired  more  money  than  they  could  raise,  at 
the  moment,  by  taxation,  they  became  the 
“  lubjecfs  ”  of  the  great  European  bankers. 

But  the  Rothschilds  are  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  banking 
genius,  pure  and  simple,  in  modern  history. 
Their  legal  and  technical  honesty  is  as  un¬ 
disputed  as  their  intelligent  use  of  vast 
means.  On  grounds  of  high  morality  they 
have  repeatedly  deserved  great  blame  ;  but 
we  do  not  recollect  a  single  act  in  their 
long  career  which  could  properly  bring 
them  before  the  “  courts.”  They  have 
always  been  too  supremely  shrewa  to  vio¬ 
late  any  of  the  proprieties  of  honesty ;  yet 
many  criminals  have  been  publicly  gib¬ 
beted,  or  rotted  away  their  lives  in  loath¬ 
some  obscure  jails,  who  were  morally  su¬ 
perior  to  the  founder  of  the  house,  if  we 
may  believe  th?  stories  regarding  some  of 
Lis  transactions.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  considered 
by  honest  Tories  and  honest  Liberals  as  an 
event  of  immense  importance,  vitally  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  Europe.  Both  Tories 
and  Liberals  were  ready,  on  public  grounds, 
to  make  great  sacrifices  of  their  private 
interests.  The  passions  and  principles 
which  entered  into  the  contest  were  essen¬ 
tially  generous  and  self-sacrificing,  both  as 
regards  property  and  life.  Nathan  Meyer 
Kothschild  was  the  one  power  in  Europe 
that  felt  and  thought  otherwise.  He  looked 
at  the  contest  simply  as  its  issue  might  af¬ 
fect  “  the  funds.”  From  the  English  head¬ 
quarters  he  watched  the  battle,  as  it  went 
on,  not  so  much  as  something  which  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  some¬ 
thing  which  was  to  decide  the  rise  or  the 
fall  of  the  English  Three  per  Cents.  He 
did  not  care  a  sixpence  for  the  passions  and 
ideas  involved  in  that  desperate  “  struggle 
of  the  giants,”  but  ho  had  an  immense 
interest  in  the  result  of  the  battle,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  stock  speculation.  At  sun¬ 
set,  in  that  long  June  day,  he  saw  that 
victory  was  surely  with  the  Allies.  Mount¬ 
ing  a  swift  horse,  which  had  been  kept  in 
rtadiness  for  biui,  —  with  relays  carefully 
provided  at  several  points,  —  he  reached 
Ostend  at  daybreak.  The  sea  was  rough, 
and  the  boatmen  refused  to  venture  their 
craft  across  to  Dover.  By  a  bribeg)f  £  80, 
he  Induced  one'fishcrm.'in  to  make  the 
hazardous  attempt,  ri-king  his  own  life 
fur  Money  as  tens  of  thuu:>ands  risked  theirs 


on  that  day  for  Nationality  or  Principle. 
Before  midnight  he  had  crossed  the  stormy 
sea,  and  arrived  at  London. 

On  the  next  meaning  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  appeared  at  uie  Stock  Exchange. 
“In  gloomy  whispers,”  says  Bourne,  “he 
told  uiose  who,  as  usual,  crowded  round 
him  for  news,  that  Blucher  and  his  Prus¬ 
sians  had  been  routed  by  Napoleon,  before 
Wellington  had  had  time  to  reach  the  field ; 
that,  by  bimself,  Wellington  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  succeed ;  and  therefore  that  the  cause 
of  England  and  her  allies  was  lost.  The 
funds  fell  as  they  were  meant  to  falL 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  sell,  and  Roths¬ 
child  and  his  accredited  agents  scoffed  at 
all  who  brought  them  scrip  for  purchase. 
But  scores  of  imknown  agents  were  at  work 
all  that  dav  and  all  the  next.  Before  the 
Stock  Exchange  closed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  when  Nathan  Rothschild’s 
strong  boxes  were  full  of  paper,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  news 
came  through  other  channels,  the  real  issue 
of  the  contest.  Very  soon  the  funds  were 
higher  than  they  had  bee  a  during  many 
revious  weeks,  and  Rothschild  found  that 
e  had  made  something  like  a  million 
pounds  by  his  quick  travelling  and  clever 
misrepresentation.”  We  have  no  language 
to  denounce  fitly  such  enormous  rascality ; 
and  yet  it  was  not,  or  could  not  be  punished 
according  to  law.  At  that  time,  or  just 
before  t&t  time,  any  poox  starving  devil 
detected  in  stealing  property  of  any  kind, 
to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  was,  by  the 
law  of  England,  doomed  to  be  hanged.  It 
is  plain  that  on  the  principles  of  every 
ethical  system.  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Christian, 
Rothschild  had  stolen  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling ;  but  there  was  no  law  to  punish  him. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scheme  of 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce 
the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  —  that  the  attempt  of  France  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  “going  to  Berlin,”  —  will 
furnish  opportunities  for  the  leading  bankers 
of  the  world  to  display  their  genius  in  a 
conspicuous  manner.  It  is  certain  that 
whoever  may  lose  bv  the  operations,  thev 
will  be  enriched.  Boutwell  and  Bismarck 
and  Thiers  are  the  names  which  resound 
through  the  newspapers ;  meanwhile  the 
Hopes,  the  Browns,  the  Barings,  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  will  be  the  real  masters  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  new  book  will  revive  an 
old  controversy  and  furnish  material  for 
countless  scientific  essays.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  in  a  bolder  way  than  Mr.  Darwin 
does  the  conclusions  put  forward  in  his 
“  Descent  of  Man.”  “  Man,”  he  says,  con¬ 
fidently,  “  is  descended  from  a  hairy  c|uad- 
ruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed 
ears,  probably  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.”  Else¬ 
where  he  traces  this  ancestor  back  to  “  the 
most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  vertebrata,  at  which  we  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  obscure  glance,  and  who  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals,  re¬ 
sembling  the  larvte  of  existing  Ascidians,” 
and  here  he  adds  a  pregnmat  note  :  — 

“  All  vital  functions  tend  to  run  their  course 
in  ti.xed  and  recurrent  periods,  and  with  tidal 
animals  the  periods  would  probably  bo  lunar; 
for  such  animals  must  have  been  left  dry  or 
covered  deep  with  water,  —  supplied  with  copi¬ 
ous  feMxl  or  stinted,  —  during  endless  genera¬ 
tions,  at  regular  lunar  intervals.  If  then  the 
vertebrata  are  descended  from  an  animal  allied 
to  the  existing  tidal  Ascidians,  tlie  mysterious 
fact  that  with  the  higher  and  now  terrestrial 
vertebrata,  nut  to  mention  other  classes,  many 
nonnal  and  abnormal  vital  processus  run  their 
course  according  to  lunar  periods,  is  rendered 
intelligible.  A  recurrent  perkxl,  if  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  right  duration,  when  once  gained, 
would  not,  as  fur  as  we  ran  judge,  be  liable  to 
be  chsnged  ;  conseiiuently  it  might  be  thus  trans¬ 
mitted  during  almost  any  numberof  generations. 
This  conclusion,  if  it  could  be  pnived  sound, 
would  be  curious ;  for  we  should  thru  sec  that 
the  period  of  gestation  in  each  mammal,  and 
the  hatching  of  each  bird’s  eggs,  and  many 
other  vi:al  processes,  still  betrayed  the  primor¬ 
dial  birtliploce  of  these  animals.^’ 

These  arc  some  of  what  Mr.  Darwin  hhn- 
lelf  calls  the  “  highly  speculative  views  ” 
that  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  books  ever  published. 


We  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  really  new  to  be  said  about  the  Ala¬ 
bama  question,  but  a  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  tramples  all  the  old  points 
of  the  controversy  under  foot,  and  takes 
quite'*  tmTt4  view  of  the  ritnatioi*.  He  ae- 
gne.s  the  case  so  skilfully  as  to  vanquish 
liimsclf  and  everylxKly  else.  He  cannot 


for  the  life  of  him  find  out  that  any  one  ^ 
suffered  by  the  depredations  oS  the  famous  | 
Confederate  cruisers.  He  says  that  the  i 
American  vessels  destroyed  were  insured,  | 
so  the  owners  lost  nothing.  The  rates  of  ! 
insurance  were  so  high  that  the  insurance 
offices  lost  nothing  in  the  long  run.  As  to 
the  ship-owner  who  did  not  insure,  he  was 
a  clever  fellow  who  escaped  paying  a  heavy 
premium,  and  could  well  afford  to  lose  a 
cargo  now  and  then.  He  was  his  own  in¬ 
surer,  and  cannot  in  that  capacity  claim  to 
be  repaid.  Who  in  the  deuce,  wen,  is  to 
be  indemnified,  and  for  what?  Heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose.  Bless  this  honest  Bri¬ 
ton,  he  might  have  pushed  his  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  a  little  further,  and  placed  us  in  debt 
to  the  English  Government.  It  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  mistake  not  to  have  this  man  a  member 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission.  He  would 
settle  the  business  in  a  few  minutes.  Is  it 
possible  that  England  has  so  much  diplo¬ 
matic  talent  that  she  can  afford  to  let  so 
subtle  a  genius  lie  around  unemployed  ? 


The  German  journals  ascribe  Garibaldi’s 
hasty  retreat  from  France  to  the  effects  of 
the  merciless  expose  of  his  indifferent  gen¬ 
eralship  given  in  the  official  report  on  the 
operations  of  Manteuffel’s  army.  'The  Ger¬ 
man  papers  ironically  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  Garibaldi  for  his  incompetency. 
That  he  was  wofully  unequal  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  shown  by  tbe  French  Colonel  Bom- 
bonnel,  —  a  descendant  of  General  Bomb, 
we  fancy,  —  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Lyons 
journals.  'The  Colonel,  it  seems,  -was  de¬ 
tached  fkom  Dijon  by  Garibaldi  to  observe 
the  roads  eastward  through  Gray.  On  re¬ 
porting  the  advance  of  formidable  columns 
of  the  enemy,  the  only  reply  he  received, 
after  a  long  delay,  from  Bordone,  the  chief 
of  staff,  was  that  he  was  not  sent  to  hold 
Gray  against  superior  forces,  and  might  re¬ 
turn  to  Dijon.  But  this  it  was  too  late  to 
do.  'The  enemy  was  already  arriving  in 
force  between  him  and  that  place,  and  he 
was  glad  to  escape  towards  Besan^on, 
whence  he  seems  to  have  got  away  with 
the  24th  French  Corps  to  Lyons.  Colonel 
Bombonnel  declares  that  Garibaldi,  fancy¬ 
ing  himself  surrounded,  allowed  nearly 
50,000  men  to  be  kept  useless  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Germans.  From  all  of  which  it 
appears  that  Garibaldi  was  as  inefficient  as 
il  he  had  been  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 


In  painting  and  in  sculpture  Justice  is 
represented  as  blindfold,  and  we  do  not 
think  she  has  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
But  we  have  a  suspicion  that  she  sometimes 
peeps  from  under  the  bandage,  and  is  wil¬ 
fully  blind.  Such  curious  things  are  done 
in  courts  of  justice  every  day !  One  has 
not  to  confine  himself  to  the  Eiie  cases  to 
be  astonished  by  legal  decisions.  Tbe 
freaks  of  Justice  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  one  city  or  nation.  The  goddess  is  i 
equally  blind  and  wiltul  in  London  and 
New  k  ork.  And  London  just  now  furnishes 
us  with  an  almost  comical  instance  of  her 
playfulness  and  utter  disregard  of  solemn 
common  sense.  A  certain  Martha  Torpey 
was  indicted  for  a  robbery  with  violence 
from  James  Unett  Parkes,  and  stealing 
from  him  a  diamond  necklace  and  other 
goods,  value  £  2,500,  the  goods  of  William 
Henry  Ryder.  The  violence  consisted  of 
holding  a  handkerchief  saturated  with 
chloroform  to  the  nose  of  said  Unett  Parkes 
while  Mr.  Torpey  walked  off  with  the  jew¬ 
elry.  The  prisoner,  who  appeared  in  the 
dock  carrying  a  babv  in  her  anus,  pleaded  , 
guilty.  After  a  careihl  investigation  of  the 
charges,  all  of  which  were  proved,  the  jury  i 
acquitted  the  lady  on  the  ground  that  she  | 
had  acted  on  her  husband’s  coercion.  What 
a  discreet  jury  that  was  I  What  *  jury  that 
would  be  for  Colonel  Fisk  ! 


A  CORRESPONDENT  calls  OUT  attention 
to  an  error  which  occurred  in  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  paper,  entitled  “  Social  Life 
in  Washington  iluring  Mr.  Madison’s  pres-  , 
idency.”  The  sketch  was  a  condensation  of  j 
one  or  two  chapters  from  the  very  interest-  | 
ing  biography  of  William  Winston  Seaton,  I 
lately  published  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  the  inaccuracy  in  question  was  in 
a  paragraph  copied  from  one  of  Mrs.  Sea¬ 
ton’s  letters.  “  You  speak  of  Commodore 
Hull,"  writes  our  correspondent,  “  as  having  | 
captured  the  Macedonian,  and  also  of  the 
captured  flag  of  the  Macedonian  being  pre-  i 
sented  bv  Lieutenant  Hamilton.  Commo-  j 
dorc  Hull  captured  the  Guerriere.  I  well 
recollect,  as  if  it  was  hut  la<t  month,  the  port¬ 
ly  form  of  Commoilore  Hull,  as  he  marched  ' 
ill- prwcessiow-isp-Stata  Street  on  his  vay  to  | 
the  grand  dinner  given  him  by  the  then 
Town  of  Boston.  Commodon^  Decatur  cap¬ 


tured  the  Macedonian  some  time  after  the 
capture  of  the  Guerriere.  The  enthusiasm 
that  I  felt  as  a  boy  when  these  victories 
happened  I  shall  never  forget;  and  probably 
not  a  capture  of  any  note  during  that  war 
but  is  vividly  impressed  on  my  mcmoiy,  and 
will  be  so  as  long  as  I  live.  1  kept  at  the 
time,  although  only  a  schoolboy,  a  record  of 
every  capture,  whether  by  our  navy  or  by 
privateers.” 

Ex-Secretary  Cox,  in  his  recent  paper 
on  the  civil-service  reform,  rclerred  to  a 
government  clerk,  whose  examination,  which 
he  was  r^uired  by  law  to  pass  before  re- 
emving  his  appointment,  consisted  of  the 
single  question,  “  What  did  you  have  for 
breakfast  ?  ”  The  candidate’s  answer  was 
satisfactory  and  he  was  appointed.  Great 
Britain,  after  a  long  agitation,  has  adopted 
the  system  of  competitive  examination  for 
all  civil-service  apmintments,  but  the  result 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  prepare  the  examination  papers  — 
learned  men,  doubtless  —  have  fallen  into  a 
way  of  propounding  questions  that  might 
test  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  to  become 
preffessors  of  philosophy  and  history,  but 
would  hardly  indicate  suitableness  for  the 
positions  set  up  to  competition.  A  selection 
trom  these  questions  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  IS  as  little  to  the  point  as  the 
irrelevant  inquiry  as  to  tbe  matutinal  bill  of 
fare.  We  are  at  a  loss,  for  in.^tance,  to  un- 
derstsmd  how  it  could  be  inferred  that  a 
candidate  who  could  give  the  etymology  of 
the  word  “  cruet,”  or  explain  how  the  itali¬ 
cized  letters  in  the  word  “  brethren  ”  came 
there,  would  make  a  better  treasuiy  clerk 
than  another  who  could  not.  The  poor  fel¬ 
lows  who  presented  themselves  for  exami¬ 
nation  must  have  been  bewildered  when  re¬ 
quired  to  “  enumerate  in  detail  the  various 
influences  which  were  at  work  in  tlic  four¬ 
teenth  century  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
supremacy  which  Chaucer  won  as  the  father 
of  English  poetry ;  to  point  out  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  'nature  and  precise  extent  of  the 
influence  which  has  b^n  exercised  at  vari¬ 
ous  periods  on  English  literature  by  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  other  countries,  and  give  a  general 
estimate  of  the  effect  which,  on  the  whole, 
you  believe  to  have  been  produced ;  and  to 
explain  in  what  sense  it  is  true,  that  when 
Milton  lost  his  eyes  Poetiy  lost  hers.”  Es¬ 
says  on  these  topics  would  doubtless  be  very 
interesting,  but  they  could  hardly  be  of 
value  as  evidences  of  the  fitness  of  a  nian 
to  write  the  kind  of  literature  required  ot  a 
government  clerk. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  what  we 
meant  by  saying,  last  week,  that  something 
was  “richer  than  a  Philadelphia  obituary 
notice.”  We  retract  the  statement.  Our 
language  was  too  strong,  for  nothing  could 
be  richer  than  some  of  the  mortuary  verses 
appended  to  the  announcements  ot  deaths 
in  a  certain  Philadelphia  journal.  Here  is 
the  latest  effusion  of  the  Schuylkill  muse :  — 

**  My  b«><ly  i<  diad.  but  mj  spirit  lirrt, 

Tu  comfort  my  friends  when  llicj  mourn. 

My  spirit  is  free  on  the  laud  or  on  tea, 

Aod  can  come  from  the  spheres  of  progression 
To  bear  aod  to  see  you  again.’’ 


A  St.  Louis  journal  lately  published  a 
long  and  elaborate  article  opposing  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  San  Domingo,  on  the  ground 
that  the  island  was  subject  to  frequent  and 
devastating  tornailoes.  Oddly  enough,  on 
the  .morning  this  article  appeared,  one  of 
the  severest  tornadoes  cn  record  swept  down 
on  St.  Louis,  destroying  a  number  of  lives 
and  a  great  amount  of  property.  'Tlie  coin¬ 
cidence  is  singular.  We  do  not  deduct  Irom 
it,  however,  that  the  tornado  had  any  ideas 
of  personal  revenge  on  the  editor  in  question. 


The  gentleman  by  tbe  name  of  Jones, 
who  wrote  a  book  entitled  “  Who  Am  1  ?  ’’ 
(the  lettering  on  the  back  of  that  volume 
has  always  struck  us  as  eminently  pleasing 
and  satisfoctory,  —  “  Who  Am  I  ?  Jones,”) 
can  ascertain  who  he  formerly  was  by  con¬ 
sulting  Mr.  Darwin’s  new  work,  “  'Tlie  De¬ 
scent  of  M.in.”  We  entertain  the  charitable 
hope  that  the  present  Jones  is  something  of 
an  improvement  on  the  saurian  Jones. 


Forrester,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Nathan,  is  an  inmate  of  the 
Cambria  County  (Penn.)  jail.  He  i.s  also 
residing  in  a  cottage  by  me  se  a  on  the  tmp- 
ical  island  of  Nantucket.  He  is  not  only 
ubiquitous  but  amphibious. 


The. careful  and  benevolent  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  onlered  all  its  employees  to  be 
vaccinatefl.iurthwilh.  But,  strange  to  say, 
most  of  those  ungrateful  hirelings  an^  not  at 
all  disposed  to  come  up  to  the  scratch. 
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A  VIRTUOSO. 

“  Art  is  tbe  belpnute  of  llumsolty.*’ 

Populv  Error. 

Be  seated,  pray.  "  A  grave  appeal  ?  ” 

The  sufferers  by  tbe  war,  of  course ; 

All,  what  a  sight  for  us  who  feel, — 

This  monstrous  mr^odratue  of  Force ! 

We,  sir,  we  connoisseurs,  should  know 
On  whom  its  Ucavicst  burden  fails ; 
Collections  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Museums  turned  to  hospitals ! 

“  And  worse,"  yon  say ;  “  the  wide  distress !  ” 
Alas,  't  is  true  distress  exists, 

Though,  let  me  ^d,  our  worthy  Press 
Hare  no  mca^  skill  os  colorists ;  — 

Speaking  of  coloi’,  next  your  sent 
There  hangs  ai  sketch  from  Venict’s  hand ; 
Some  Moscow  fi|ncy,  incomplete. 

Yet  not  indiff^wady  planned. 

Note  specially  thja  gray  old  Guanl, 

Who  tears  hisj  tattered  coat  to  wrap 
A  closer  bandage  round  die  scarred 
And  frozen  comiade  in  his  lap ;  — 

But,  as  regards  the  present  war,  — 

Now  don't  yon  think  our  pride  of  pence 
Goes  —  may  I  siy  it  ■?  —  somewhat  far 
For  objects  of-lbeuevolcnce  ? 

Yon  hesitate.  For  my  part,  I — 

Though  rankifig  Paris  next  to  Rome, 
jEsthetically  —  ytiil  reply 

That  “  Choritk  begins  at  Home.” 

The  words  remind  me.  Did  you  catch 
My  so-named  l^Hunt  ”  1  The  girt ’s  a  gem  ; 
And  look  bow  those  lean  rascals  watch 
The  pile  of  scfaps  she  brings  to  them  ! 

"  But  your  appeal  ’»  for  home,”  you  say, 

“  For  home,  and  English  poor  I  ”  Indeed ! 

I  thought  Philanthropy  to-day 

Was  blind  to  mere  domestic  need  — 

However  sore — yet  though  one  grants 

That  home  shpuld  have  the  foremost  claims, 
At  least  these  Continental  wants 
Assume  intelligible  names ; 

While  here  with  us  —  ah  !  who  could  hope 
To  veri^  the  varied  ]>lcas. 

Or  fiv>m  his  private  means  to  cope 
With  all  our  shrill  necessities  I 
Impossible !  One  might  os  well 
Attempt  comparison  of  creeds  ; 

Or  fill  that  huge  Malayan  shell 
With  tliesc  half-dozen  Indian  beads. 

Moreover,  add  that  every  one 
So  well  exalts  his  pet  distress, 

’T  is  — give  to  all,  or  give  to  none, 

If  you ’d  avoid  invidiousness. 

Your  case,  I  feel,  is  sad  as  A’s, 

The  same  applies  to  B’s  and  C’s; 

By  my  selection  I  should  raise 
An  alphabet  of  rivalries ; 

And  life  is  short,  —  I  see  von  look 
At  yonder  dish,  a  priceless  bit ; 

You  ’ll  find  it  drawn  in  Brongniart’s  book. 
They  say  that  Raphael  painted  it ;  — 

And  life  is  short,  you  understand ; 

So,  if  I  only  hold  you  out 
An  open  though  an  empty  hand. 

Why,  you  ’ll  forgive  me,  I ’ve  no  doubt 

Nay,  do  not  rise.  Yon  seem  amused ; 

And  yet  one  must  have  principle  I 
’T  was  on  these  grounds  I  just  refused 
Some  gushing  laidy  Bountiful,  — 

Believe  me,  on  tliese  very  grounds. 

Good  by,  tlicn.  Ah,  a  rarity  ! 

That  cost  me  ^nite  throe  hundred  pounds,  — 
The  Diirer  figure,  —  “  Charity." 


WASHINGTON  SOCIAL  LIFE 

DCRINO  THB  TIMES  OE  MADISON  AND  MONROE. 

extracts  we  have  already  given  from 
X  the  Memoir  of  Colonel  Seaton  •  related 
solely  to  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Madison’s 
first  term^as  President.  Mrs.  Seaton,  fixim 
whom  we  quoted  so  liberally,  was  then  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  Washington,  and  saw  the  grace 
and  humor  and  picturesqueness  of  every¬ 
thing  with  clear  and  fresn  eyes.  Her  let¬ 
ters,  therefore,  present  one  of  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  extant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time,  and  greatly  ud  us  in  seeing  the 
life  of  the  inchoate  city  as  it  then  was.  As 
she  grew  older,  and  b^ame  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  scenes  at  first  so  novel, 
and,  in  a  certain  way,  unique,  and  as  The  In¬ 
telligencer  grew  into  wider  influence,  her 
letters  changed  so  as  to  have  at  least  a 
semi-political  character.  'This  was  quite 
natural,  though  the  fact  makes  them  otless 
interest  in  a  social  sense. 

For  several  years,  however,  they  contained 
suggestive  and  piquant  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  that  will  long  have  some  value  to  the 
student  of  those  days.  She  tells  early  in 
1813  that  she  and  her  husband  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  stylish  dinner-party  given  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dr.  Ewell  to  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
wife  in  honor  of  the  baptism  of  their  son 
Paul ;  and  a  few  days  later  doubtless  delight¬ 
ed  her  mother’s  heart  by  reporting  a  com¬ 
pliment  she  had  received  from  Judge  John¬ 
son  :  “  He  pushed  his  way  through  the 

crowd  at  Mrs.  Madison’s  Wednesday  draw- 
*  See  Kviar  SATi’apAT,  No.  03. 


ing-room,  and  said  he  had  been  exaMiining 
every  group  of  Youth  and  Beauty  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  identifying  me.”  Which  is  quite 
in  the  old  style,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of 
many  venerable  Virginians  of  tbe  present 
day.  'This  is  the  story  she  gives  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  inauguration  of  Mr.  Madison  on  tbe  4th 
of  March,  1813 :  — 

“  Yesterday  the  most  crowded  and  interesting 
sight  we  ever  witnessed  was  presented  to  our 
view  in  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Madison. 
Escorted  by  the  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and 
city  companies,  the  President  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol.  Judge  Marshall,  and  the  associate 
Judges,  preceded  him  and  placed  themselves  in 
front  of  the  speaker’s  chair,  from  whence  the 
Chief  Magistrate  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dness ;  but  bis  voice  was  so  low  and  the  andience 
so  very  great,  that  scarcely  a  word  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  On  concluding,  the  oath  of  ofiice 
was  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
little  man  was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  the 
palace  by  the  multitude ;  for  every  creature  that 
could  amrd  twenty -five  cents  for  hack-hire  was 
present.  The  major  part  of  the  respectable  cit¬ 
izens  offercil  their  congratulations,  ate  his  ice¬ 
creams  and  bonbons,  drank  bis  Madeira,  made 
their  bow  and  retired,  leaving  him  fatigued  be¬ 
yond  measure  with  the  incessant  bending  to  which 
bis  politeness  Urged  him,  and  in  which  be  never 
allows  himself  to  be  eclipsed,  returning  bow  for 
bow,  even  to  those  ud  iiijinitum  of  Serrurier  and 
other  foreigners'!" 

In  her  next  letter  she  alludes  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  war  question,  encloses  her  mother  a 
newspaper,  and  says,  “You  will  sec  from 
this  that,  without  auy  miracle  whatever,  a 
plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  tbe 
British  of  seizing  tbe  Preiident  and  i^ecre- 
tariea  and  a  few  other  prominent  men.” 
Whether  the  English,  then  moving  up  be¬ 
low  Washington,  ever  eatartained  such  a 
plan  is  not  known;  but  we  think  no  one 
will  fail  to  recall  that  Wilkes  Booth  and  his 
associate  conspirators  not  only  conceived, 
but  actually  went  out  one  afternoon  to  exe¬ 
cute  just  such  a  plan  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The  published  letters  of  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1813  relate  mostly  to  war  topics. 
Mother  Gales,  in  Raleigh,  was  troubled  in 
her  heart,  and  Mrs.  Seaton  wrote  to  her 
frequently.  Both  the  editors  of  The  Intel¬ 
ligencer  were  out  with  the  troops,  one  or 
the  other  coming  to  the  city  a  day  or  two 
each  week  to  work  on  the  paper.  There 
was  quite  a  body  of  soldiery  down  the  Po¬ 
tomac  a  short  distance,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Fort  Washin^on.  Mrs.  Seaton 
does  not  really  believe  the  British  are  com¬ 
ing,  but  if  they  do  her  husband  and  brother, 
as  she  qumntly  writes  to  mother,  “will 
not  be  exposed  to  danger  as  the  enemy 
would  proWbly  come  up  another  way  so 
as  to  avoid  the  fort”  There  were  rare 
military  geniuses  in  those  daysl  Early 
in  the  summer  the  citizens  were  greatly 
frightened  by  the  reports  of  a  threatened 
invasion  ;  and,  to  quiet  them.  Congress  de¬ 
clared  the  city  entirely  safe,  whereupon 
many  immediately  left  for  out-of-the-way 
residences  in  the  country !  One  week  she 
says  nine  of  the  office  men  had  gone  as 
volunteers,  leaving  only  three  men  and 
three  boys  to  get  out  the  paper ;  while  on 
the  following  week  only  one  man  was  left 
in  the  pressroom,  and  Mr.  Beaton  worked 
all  night  that  the  paper  might  appear  as 
usual. 

.  The  temporary  alarm  and  emergency 
passed  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  most  of 
the  volunteer  soldiers  returned  home.  There 
was  great  prejudice  against  foreigners,  and 
Mrs.  Seaton  says  the  Senate  once  rejected 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  commis¬ 
sioner  to  negotiate  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  solely  because  he  was  of  foreijm 
birth,  Geneva  being  his  native  place,  loe 
little  lady  did  not  yet  give  much  attention 
to  afifairs  of  state.  Her  husband  was  with 
her,  and  they  went  to  the  White  House 
reception  of  January  1,  1815.  Read  her 
report  of  the  day,  specially  noting  what 
she  says  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  snufi'-box  and  of 
those  who  used  rouge  and  pearl-powder :  — 

“  Yesterday  Iteing  New  Year’s  day,  evenf~ 
body,  afi’ected  or  disaffected  towards  the  gov- 
cmuient,  attended  to  pay  Mrs.  Madison  the 
tompliinents  of  the  season.  Between  one  and 
two  o’clock  we  drove  to  the  President’s,  where 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  wc  made  good  our 
entrance,  though  all  of  our  acifuaintances  en¬ 
deavored  with  the  utmost  civility  to  compress 
themselves  os  small  as  they  could  fur  our  ac- 
commotlation.  The  marine  band,  stationed  in 
the  anteroom,  continued  playing  in  spite  of  the 
crowd  pressing  on  their  very  hc^s.  But  if  our 
pity  was  excited  for  those  hapless  musicians, 
what  must  we  not  have  expenencod  for  some 
members  of  our  own  aex,  who,  not  ibresecing 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  apartments,  had  more 
reason  to  apprehend  the  tfforta  of  nature  to 
relieve  herself  from  the  effects  of  the  confined 
atmosphere.  You  perhaps  will  not  understand 
that  I  allude  to  the  rouge  which  some  of  our 


fashionables  had  unfortunately  laid  on  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  and  which,  assimilating  with 
the  pearl-powder,  dust,  and  perspiration,  mode 
them  altogether  unlovely  to  soul  and  to  eye. 

“  Her  majesty’s  appearance  was  truly  regal, 

—  dies  ed  in  a  robe  of  pink  satin,  trimmed 
elaborately  with  ermine,  a  white  velvet  and 
satin  turban,  with  nodding  ostrich-plumes  and 
a  crescent  in  front,  gold  chain  and  clasps  around 
tbe  waist  and  wrists.  ’T  is  hero  the  woman 
who  adorns  the  dress,  and  not  the  dress  that 
beautifies  the  woman.  I  cannot  conceive  a  fe¬ 
male  better  calculated  to  dignify  the  station 
which  she  occupies  in  society  than  Mrs.  Madi¬ 
son, —  amiable  in  private  life  and  affable  in 
public,  she  is  admired  and  esteemed  by  the  rich 
and  beloved  by  the  poor.  You  are  aware  that 
she  snuffs;  but  in  her  hands  the  snuff-box 
seems  only  a  gracions  implement  with  which  to 
charm.  Her  frank  cordiality  to  all  guests  is  in 
contrast  to  the  manner  of  the  President,  who  is 
very  formal,  reserved,  and  precise,  yet  not  want¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  dignity.  Being  so  low  of  stat¬ 
ure,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  plebeian  crowd;  and  was 
pushed  and  jostled  about  like  a  common  citizen, 

—  but  not  so  with  her  ladyship  !  The  towering 
featliers  and  excessive  throng  distinctly  pointed 
out  her  station  wherever  she  moved.  After 
partaking  of  some  ice  creams  and  a  glass  of 
Madeira,  shaking  hands  with  the  President  and 
tendering  our  good  wishes,  we  left  the  rooms.” 

Tbe  following  summer,  1814,  the  war  ex¬ 
citement  was  revived,  and  on  the  ever-to-be- 
remembered  24th  of  August  the  city  was 
seized  by  the  British  forces.  Mr.  Seaton 
was  there,  but  Mr.  Gales  had  gone  to 
Raleigh  with  his  own  wife  and  Mrs.  Seaton 
and  mmily.  The  Intelligencer  office  was 
sacked,  and  its  books  and  property  piled 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  canal,  and  buroed 
by  Admiral  Cockburn’s  explicit  order. 
We  do  not  need,  however,  to  go  into 
this  subject,  as  the  matter  is  of  common 
history.  The  Capitol  was  destroyed,  and 
soon  thereafter  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Carroll,  and 
other  citizens  erected  a  building  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Seaton  returned  to  the  city  in  the 
fall,  and  in  her  letters  for  the  next  two  or 
thr^  months  had  much  to  say  of  General 
Jackson  and  the  situation  at  New  Orleans. 
In  January,  1815,  she  reports,  “  Tho  general 
opinion  entertained  here  is,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  can  save  the  devoted  eity,^ 
and  that  two  senators  among  her  Mends  had 
ceased  “  to  entertain  a  hope  of  tho  salvation 
of  our  country,”  while  another  “  places  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  Jackson,  and 
declares  that  his  soldiers  must  be  successful.” 
We  all  know  Aoto  successful  Jackson  was  in 
defeating  the  British  on  the  memorable  8th 
of  January.  Even  good  news  travelled 
slowly  in  those  days,  for  nearly  a  month 
later  Mrs.  Seaton,  writing  to  her  lather  on 
the  anniversa^  of  hU  birthday,  remarks : 
“  The  4th  of  February  will  ever  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  inhabitantsof  Washington, as 
giving  them  the  first  authentic  accoimt  of 
the  most  decided  victory  over  our  enemies 
that  ever  was  obtained  by  America.” 

In  a  letter  of  November,  1815,  she  has 
some  paragraphs  about  a  recent  visi  to 
Mount  Vernon,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
observes :  “  It  is  singular,  that  of  all  the 
likenesses  preserved  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  one  held  in  greatest  estimation  as  a 
striking  resemblance  was  cut  from  a  com¬ 
mon  water-pitcher  made  in  England,  which 
is  friuned  and  holds  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
drawing-room.”  Who  knows  anything  now 
of  this  portrait  of  Washington  ? 

Tbe  members  of  Congress  were  gathering 
for  the  first  session  in  the  Law  building, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Seaton :  “  On  dit  that 
the  wmter  will  be  extremely  gay  and 
decked  with  all  the  splendor  of  polished 
manners,  brilliant  talent,  and  transcendent 
beauty,  and  the  drawing-rooms  will  sparkle 
with  scintillations  of  wit  and  fire  of  genius. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  crowded 
season,  as  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  Con¬ 
gress  since  the  peace,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
tells  me  there  will  be  a  great  many  distin¬ 
guished  /breigners  here.”  General  Jackson, 
back  from  the  war,  proved  to  be  the  lion  of 
the  hour,  and  this  is  what  Mrs.  Seaton  re¬ 
ports  to  the  old  folks  at  home :  — 

“  You  will  perceive  by  the  papers  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson’s  visit  ham  has  excited  a  mat 
commotion.  Dinners,  plays,  balls,  througbout 
the  District.  I  wish  much  that  some  little 
aerial  machine,  nniting  expedition  and  safety, 
could  be  invent^,  that  yon  could  take  wing  and 
remain  a  day,  or  an  hour  cren,  with  us,  and 
participate  in  the  ple&rure  which  every  true 
lover  of  their  country  must  feel  in  conversing 
with  so  distinguished  a  warrior  as  Jackson. 
Immediately  on  Mrs.  Jackson’s  arrival  a  di¬ 
lemma  was  presented,  and  a  grand  debate  en¬ 
sued  as  to  whether  the  ladies  would  visit  her. 
....  Colonel  Reid  and  Dr.  Goodict,  the 
fi^ends  of  years  of  General  Jackson,  having 
settled  the  question  of  propriety  satisfactorily, 

all  doubts  were  laid  aside . I  have  seen  a 

good  deal  of  Gcncml  Jackson  and  his  wife,  who 


both  rercived  mo  with  great  attention  and  civ¬ 
ility.  He  is  not  striking  in  appearance;  his 
features  are  hard-favored  (iis  our  Carolinians 
say),  his  complexion  sallow,  and  his  person 
small.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  a  totally  nninfomitd  wo¬ 
man  in  mind  and  manners,  but  extremely  civil 

in  her  way . I  suppose  there  have  never 

been  in  the  city  so  many  plain  women,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  os  are  now  here  among  the 
families  of  official  personages.” 

The  second  term  of  Mr.  Madison’s  Presi¬ 
dency  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  he  was 
sixty -five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
active  public  life  ever  since  be  became 
twenty-five.  His  long-time  friend,  William 
Pinkney,  was  to  sail  as  Minister  to  Russia 
from  Annapolis,  and  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  went  over  from  W’ashington  to  fee  him 
ofi*,  — among  them  the  President  and  his 
family,  who  “  were  much  gratified  in  their 
visit.”  'There  was  a  grand  ball  in  honor  of 
the  President,  which  the  Seatons  attended 
of  course.  Madam  could  not  undertake  to 
describe  the  vessel,  but  she  gives  us  this  by 
way  of  parting  firom  Mr.  Madison  :  “  Tlic 
little  President  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and 
jested  very  humorously  on  the  incidents  of 
their  journey;  the  cares  of  state  thrown  off 
his  shoulders  comjiletely  nietamoiqiliosed 
him,  and  relaxed  his  frigidity  amazingly.” 

With  1817  came  James  Monroe  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 
W'ar.  Calhoun  bad  been  in  tlie  lower 
branch  of  Congress  for  half  a  dozen  years, 
but  it  is  only  after  he  gets  into  the  War 
Office  that  he  appears  on  the  Seaton  car¬ 
pet  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  then  says  of 
nini  that  “  his  manners  in  a  private  circle 
are  endearing  as  well  as  captivating,  and  it 
is  just  as  impossible  not  to  love  him  at  home 
as  it  is  to  refuse  admiration  of  bis  orator¬ 
ical  powers.’' 

Two  profound  questions  of  a  social  char¬ 
acter  have  more  or  less  agitated  the  women 
of  Washington  for  at  least  filly  years,  and 
it  is  not  of  record  that  any  man  except 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  ever  able  to  sec 
the  importance  of  either  as  they  apjjeared 
from  the  feminine  stand-point ;  and  even  lie 
is  aocufed  by  Mrs.  Seaton  of  looking  at  the 
one  htt  attempted  to  solve  “  as  a  book-worm 
and  atudent  rather  than  as  a  man  of  the 
world.”  The  first  of  these  grave  questions 
is.  Whether  the  President’s  wile  shall  retuin 
“  calls  ”  made  upon  her ;  and  the  second  is. 
Whether  the  wives  cf  members  of  the 
Cabinet  shall  first  call  on  wives  of  senators, 
or  wait  for  them  to  make  the  first  call. 

Up  to  tbe  end  of  the  Madison  administra¬ 
tion,  the  President’s  wife  had  “returned 
calls  ”  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
roe  had  her  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and 
deputed  her  daughter  to  act  as  proxy  in  this 
laborious  and  wearisome  business.  Mrs. 
Seaton  says  she  sumioses  this  will  have  to 
be  endure^  “  though  the  alteration  in  the  old 
retfi»*e  is  bitter  to  the  palates  of  all  our  old 
citizens.”  But  she  evidently  relishes  the 
fiset  that  she  is  able  to  write,  nine  months 
later,  “  Tbe  drawing-room  of  the  President 
was  opened  last  evumne  to  a  ‘  be^arly  row 
of  empty  chairs  ’ ;  omy  five  females  at¬ 
tended,  three  of  whom  were  foreigners.” 
So  petty  and  provincial  W’aehington  of  tbat 
day  revenged  itself  on  Mrs.  Monroe,  who 
had  the  g(M  sense  to  see  that  life  would  bo 
an  intolerabie  burden  to  any  woman  in  her 
place  who  undertook  to  return  all  the 
“  calls  ”  made  upon  her.  And  if  so  then, 
how  much  more  so  now  ? 

Mr.  Monroe  actually  made  the  other  so¬ 
cial  question  tbe  subject  of  a  formal  cabinet 
consultation,  because  complaint  was  made 
to  bim  —  think  of  it  I  —  complaint  that  the 
wife  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  neglected 
her  dutiea  in  omitUng  a  first-call  upon  the 
wives  of  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  The  cabinet  was  not  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  this  profound  subject,  and  the 
Secretary  next  day  wrote  the  Pri‘sident  a 
long  letter  which,  everything  considered,  is 
the  best  of  all  the  good  and  unique  things 
in  this  book.  He,  like  Mrs.  Monroe,  had 
ideas,  and  pretty  decided  ones,  too,  on  the 
question  at  issue,  and  he  announced  them  in 
most  stately  and  formal  words.  He  says  be 
would  be  “  unworthy  of  confidence  if  I 
had  a  heart  insensible  to  social  obligations,” 
that  he  had  been  five  years  a  member  of  the 
senate,  and  thought  he  knew  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  senator’s  wife,  that  “  formal¬ 
ity  does  not  apjiear  to  me  congenial  to  the 
republican  simplicity  of  our  institution!,” 
and  that  finally  unless  the  President  over¬ 
ruled  him,  Mrs.  Adams  conld  not  take  upon 
herself  the  responsibility  of  making  first 
calls.  'The  President  accrated  the  situation, 
and  a  month  later  Mrs.  Seaton  writes  her 
sister :  — 

“  Last  week  Mrs.  Adams  invited  a  large  party 
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which  wc  attended,  at  which  there  were  only 
three  ladies.  In  a  familiar,  pleasing  manner, 
the  sprightly  hostess  made  known  to  each  of  her 
visitors  that  every  Tuesday  evening  during  tlie 
winter,  when  they  had  nothing  better  to  do  with 
themselves,  it  would  give  her  great  pleasure  to 
receive  them.  This  week  the  eveuing  arrived, 
and  with  it  two  other  guests  besides  her  sisters  i 
Don’t  you  think  we  must  be  reforming  ?  ” 
Things  fared  better  with  Mrs.  Monroe 
and  the  Cabinet  members’  wives  before  the 
Presidential  term  expired,  but  to  this  day 
the  question  as  to  the  last-named  per¬ 
sonages  vexes  Washington  with  the  eoming 
of  every  December,  showing  that  Mr. 
Adams,  though  able  to  honor  his  country  in 
serving  it  on  the  floor  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  at  half  a  dozen  foreign  courts,  in 
negotiating  two  or  three  important  treaties, 
in  the  State  Department  for  many  years, 
and  finally  in  the  White  House,  was  not 
e(}ual  to  ttie  task  of  definitely'  settling  this 
question  of  etiquette  in  which  but  a  few  wo¬ 
men  are  concerned.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
do  that,  what  a  claim  he  would  have  had  on 
his  fellow-men  for  all  time  to  come  I  Fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  how  worse  than  useless  seem  all 
his  services  to  freedom  and  mankind  I 


THE  OLD  CORNER  BOOKSTORE* 

nISTORICALLY  considered,  there  is  no 
jiart  of  the  peninsular  iwrtion  of  Boston 
that  is  so  rich  with  onti(|nnrian  associations  ns 
the  large  quadrangle  which  has  Court  Street  for 
Its  northerly  boundary,  Washington  Street  for 
its  easterly,  School  Street  for  its  southerly,  and 
Tremont  Street  for  its  westerly.  In  the  olden 
time,  the  first-mentioned  of  these  streets  was  fur 
obvious  reasons  called  Prison  Lane,  and  subse- 
qiiently,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  known  ns  Queen  Street,  and  then  des¬ 
ignated  as  Court  Street,  on  account  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Court  House,  which  formerly 
fronted  upon  it.  The  street  forming  the  easterly 
boundary  was  early  known  as  "the  Market 
Street,”  and  sometimes  os  ”  the  highway  leading 
to  Roxbury,”  and  in  later  yearn  as  “  Com- 
hill  ”  ;  all  of  which  names  have  liccn  given  up 
to  adopt  that  of  the  father  of  the  country. 
School  Street  was  early  known  as  “the  lane 
lending  to  Centry  Hill,’’  and  very  early  received 
its  present  name,  on  account  of  the  building  an¬ 
ciently  erected  and  used  as  the  first  school- house. 
The  street  on  the  west  of  the  quadrangle  was 
first  known  as  “  the  highway  to  the  Common,” 
then  Common  Street,  and  finally  Tremont 
Street 

This  quadrangle  was  divided  into  lots,  some 
of  which  were  retained  for  public  purposes,  and 
the  others  were  granted  to  the  first  settlers  for 
house-lots  and  gardens.  On  Tremont  Street,  run¬ 
ning  north,  wore,  as  early  as  1643,  the  burying- 
ground,  and  the  lots  of  Heniy  Messingcr  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Cr^chlcy,  the  latter  Ming  at  the  comer  of 
Court  Street.  Following  in  course  on  Court 
Street  were  the  estates  of  Mr.  Croychley,  Rich¬ 
ard  Tapping,  the  prison  and  its  yam  and  garden, 
and  John  Leverett.  Turning  the  comer,  and 
proceeding  southward,  were  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Leverett  on  the  comer,  then  of  Richard  Parker, 
the  meeting-house  (on  its  second  site),  Valentine 
Hill,  Robert  Sedgwick,  and  Richard  Hutchinson. 
On  School  Street  there  were  only  three  estates, 
—  those  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Thomas  Scot- 
tow,  and  the  old  burying-place.  Richard  Trocs- 
dalc,  Thomas  Clarke,  and  Robert  Turner  had 
rear  estates  in  the  same  square  near  where  Wil¬ 
liams  Court  now  is. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
that  now  stands  upon  the  southeast  corner  of 
this  great  quadrangle. 

There  are  very  few  persons,  who  have  dwelt 
any  considerable  time  in  Boston,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  corner 
store  on  Washington  and  School  streets,  for 
many  years  past  occupied  as  a  book-store,  and 
so  well  known  os  the  head-quarters  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  literary  spirits  of  Boston  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  and  cities.  But  it  is  not  supposed 
that  ml  who  freciuent  the  store  arc  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  ancient  building  and  of 
the  estate  upon  which  it  stands ;  nor  docs  it  ap¬ 
pear  reasonable  that  these  who  are  accustomed 
to  pass  by  this  ancient  mansion  ever  stop  to 
consider  and  realize  how  much  of  the  old  his¬ 
tory  of  New  England  has  been  enacted,  as  well 
ns  ]>uhlished,  in  the  immediate  vkinity  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  spot.  The  now  gay  Washington 
Street  was  in  the  olden  time  simply  known  as  the 
highway  to  Roxbury,  and  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  this  highway,  over  and  against  the  site  of  the 
old  comer  store,  dwelt  the  notables  of  the  town, 
—  the  governor,  the  elder  of  the  church,  the 
captain  of  the  artillery  company,  and  the  most 
needful  of  the  craftsmen  and  artificers  of  the 
humble  plantation ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  were  the  meeting-house,  the  market- 
house,  the  town-house,  the  school-house,  and  the 
ever-flowing  spring  of  pure  water. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  all  the  land 
upon  the  peninsula  of  Boston  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  towrn,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
the  townsmen,  or  of  the  selectmen  chosen  to 
manage  the  town’s  affairs  when  so  directed  by 
positive  vote.  The  town’s-peoplo  may  have  re¬ 
served  portions  to  bo  kept  open  forever  as  com- 

*  From  A  Topographical  and  Ilistorical  Descriptioa  of 
Boitoa.  By  HiTaAsttt,  B,  SauaTLirr.  1871. 


mon  land,  but  no  part  of  the  town  was  ever  given 
by  deed  or  will  to  the  inhabitants  with  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  possible  or  probable  reversionary  interest 
as  has  Wn  by  many  supposed.  The  comer  in 
question,  or  rather  the  liurge  estate  upon  it,  ex¬ 
tending  quite  to  the  present  City  Hall  Square 
on  School  Street,  and  a  considerable  distance 
on  Washington  Street,  northerly,  somehow  or 
other  became  daring  the  earliest  days  of  the 
town  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson, 
the  husband  of  the  famous  Ann,  and  subse¬ 
quently  one  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Plantation,  and  himself  the  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  descendants  who  held 
the  most  important  positions  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  colony,  both  in  civil  and  military  life. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  could  not  have  had  the  grant 
before  September,  1634,  the  time  when  he,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  arrived  in  New  England  ; 
nor  could  it  have  been  made  to  him  much  later, 
as  it  would  have  been  noted  among  the  grants 
recorded  in  the  town’s  first  book  of  records,  the 
portion  of  which  in  preservation  commenced  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  same  September  (1634) ; 
and  in  1638,  about  four  yrars  after  coming  to 
Boston,  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island.  Soon 
after  his  banishment  from  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  theological 
views  of  his  remarkable  wife,  the  following 
record  was  entered  upon  the  town’s  book,  under 
date  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1639  ;  “  Also 
there  is  leave  granted  to  o'  brother  Edward 
Hutchinson  y*  younger  in  behalfc  of  his  father 
Will*  Hutchinson,  to  sell  his  house  in  this  townc 
to  M'  Richard  Hutchinson  of  London,  lynning 
draper.”  When  this  estate  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson  in  1639,  it  contained  about  one  half 
of  an  acre,  and  was  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
street  leading  to  Roxbury ;  on  the  south  by  the 
lane  lending  to  the  Common ;  on  the  west  by  the 
land  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Scottow  (after¬ 
wards  purchased  by  the  town  on  the  thirty-first 
of  March,  1645,  and  called  the  “  School-house 
estate,”  and  now  the  “  Citv  Hall  Square”),  and 
northerly  by  land  of  Major-General  Robert 
Sedgwick. 

Richard  Hutchinson,  who  in  the  mean  time 
became  a  famous  ironmonger  in  London,  and 
so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  lose,  in  1666,  by  the 
great  fire  in  that  city,  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  without  lieing  ruined,  sold  the  property 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  1637-8,  to  Mr.  John 
Evered  o/ids  Webb,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  for 
the  small  consideration  of  seventy-five  pounds. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1661,  Mr.  Evered 
conveyed  a  portion  of  the  lot  —  measuring 
fifty-nine  feet  upon  the  highway  to  Roxbury 
(now  Washington  Street),  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  upon  School-house  Lane  (now 
School  Street),  which  lane  had  been  laid  out  as 
a  public  highway  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1640  —  to  Mr.  Henry  Shrimpton,  another  Bos¬ 
ton  merchant,  for  forty  pounds ;  and  the  same 
was  then  fenced  in  by  Mr.  Shrimpton  as  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  a  garden-house  was  erected  upon  it. 
Mr.  Shrimpton  dying  in  July,  1666,  devised  the 
estate  to  his  daughter  Abigail,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  build  a  house  with.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Mr.  Zachariah  Bourne,  and  they 
dying,  the  propertv  passed  into  the  possession 
of  their  two  daughters,  who  resided  in  West¬ 
minster,  England,  and  who,  on  the  third  of 
April,  1707,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Crease,  an  imothecary,  together  with  its  build¬ 
ings  and  edifices,  the  same  probably  erected  by 
Mrs.  Bourne  in  compliance  with  the  provision 
of  her  father’s  will. 

On  the  third  of  October,  1711,  at  the  great 
fire  which  destroyed  the  old  meeting-house  and 
the  Town  House,  these  buildings  were  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  soon  afterwards  the  old  brick 
building,  now  standing  at  the  comer,  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Crease.  Mr.  Crease,  on  the 
first  of  July,  1727,  sold  the  estate  to  Mr. 
Peter  Luce  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Davis,  for 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  these  purchasers 
divided  the  land,  setting  off  to  Mr.  Davis,  on 
the  third  of  the  following  March,  a  portion 
measuring  twenty-eight  feet  on  Corahill  (as  the 
street  was  then  call^),  and  ninety-one  feet  on 
School  Street,  together  with  the  “dwelling- 
houses  thereon  standing.”  The  easterly  and 
southerly  boundaries  of  the  estate  have  remained 
the  same  since  this  date,  and  the  northerly  and 
westerly  (which  were  more  extensive  than  their 
opposites),  have  been  somewhat  modified  by 
sales  until  the  whole  lot  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  was  styled  a  merchant,  hav¬ 
ing  a  son  Anthony,  who,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Jniy,  1730,  was  about  to  marry  Elizabeth 
Adams  of  Dorchester,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Adams  of  Barbadoes,  recently 
deceased,  pledged  the  estate  in  trast  to  ^Ir. 
William  Berwick  for  the  benefit  of  Anthony 
and  Elizabeth;  and  Berwick,  on  the  sixth  of 
September,  1751,  gave  power  to  Francis  Brinley, 
Esq.,  to  convey  the  estate  to  Anthony  Davis, 
the  beneficiary.  Two  years  after  this,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  1753,  the  old  man  Nicholas 
Davis,  who  at  the  time  resided  with  his  son 
Anthony,  released  all  his  right  in  the  estate  to 
him,  and  the  trusteeship  was  annulled  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  of  the  same  year,  An¬ 
thony  and  his  wife,  like  dutiful  children,  having 
rcconveycd  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  to 
their  father  Nicholas,  a  life  estate  in  the 
same. 

In  this  condition  the  old  comer  remained  un¬ 
til  the  fifth  of  January,  1755,  when  Anthony 
and  his  wife  sold  the  estate  to  Messrs.  James 
Boutincau  and  Nathaniel  Bethunc,  executors  of 
the  will  of  Thomas  Palmer,  —  who  died  about 
the  year  1751,  —  for  the  benefit  of  Thomas  and 


Eliakim  Palmer,  two  minor  children  of  the  tes¬ 
tator.  By  this  purchase  the  estate  again  became 
the  property  of  descendants  of  the  Hutchinson 
family  ;  for  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Palmer, 
the  elder,  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  owned  the  garden-lot  from  1639  to 
1658,  and  grandmother  to  the  two  young 
Palmers  for  whose  benefit  it  was  bought  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1735.  The  oldest,  Thomas  Palmer,  a 
man  of  considerable  importance  in  bis  day, 
married  Abigail  Hutchinson,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  1696-7,  and  died  in  October, 
1740,  leaving  two  sons,  Eliakim  and  Thomas, 
and  a  daughter  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Job 
Lewis ;  of  these,  Eliakim,  bom  22  March, 
1707-8,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727, 
and  died  in  London,  17  May,  1749  ;  and  Thom¬ 
as,  bom  2  December,  1711,  married  Mary 
Mackintosh  about  the  year  1740,  and  died  before 
January,  1752,  being  absent  in  England. 
Thomas  Palmer,  the  third  of  the  name,  bom 
in  Boston,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  1743, 
also  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
of  1761,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  comer  store, 
which,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1784,  he 
sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Sohier  and  his  wife  Susan¬ 
na  (Brimmer)  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
From  Sohier  it  passed  to  Elizabeth,  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Henderson  Inches,  and  from  her  on  the 
first  of  January,  1795,  to  Mr.  Herman  Brimmer. 
Since  this  time  it  has  remained  in  the  Brimmer 
and  Inches  families.  The  last-named  Thomas 
Palmer  was  a  loyalist,  and  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Berkeley  Square  in  London, 
where  he  died  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1820. 

The  present  building  must,  from  all  that  can 
be  learned,  have  been  erected  about  the  year 
1712,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crease,  an  apothecary; 
and,  in  all  probability,  was  used  as  a  dwelling- 
house  with  a  small  shop  on  the  Corahill  side, 
from  a  very  early  period  after  it  was  built.  In 
1789,  when  the  first  Boston  directory  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Norman,  it  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Herman  Brimmer,  merchant,  and  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  broker,  and  was  then  known  as  No. 
76  Comhill,  No.  I  of  the  same  street  being 
nearly  opposite.  Mr.  Brimmer’s  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  was  Mr.  John 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  broker,  at  75;  and  the  next, 
running  north,  were  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  engraver, 
at  74  ;  hir.  Bartholomew  Knceland,  shopkeeper, 
at  73 ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Baich,  the  noted  hatter, 
at  72  ;  Mr.  William  Davis,  shopkeeper,  at  71 ; 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Brewster,  also  a  shopkeeper,  at 
70. 

Here  Herman  Brimmer,  a  bachelor,  dwelt  as 
late  as  the  year  1800  (he  died  on  the  sixth  of 
Oetober,  1800,  aged  sixtv-one),  although  Messrs. 
Samuel  M.  and  Minot  'thayer  kept  a  shop  there 
as  early  os  1796,  and  until  1816.  After  this,  in 
1817,  the  front  part  of  the  building  was  used  ns 
an  apothecary  shop  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
father  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  —  the  old 
comer  having  reverted  to  its  original  purpose. 
While  Mr.  Clarke  kept  store  in  the  front  room, 
he  occupied  for  a  part  of  the  time  the  whole  of 
the  building  as  a  dwelling-house,  the  entrance 
being  through  a  gateway  and  yard  on  School 
Street,  the  front  door  being  in  a  portion  of  the 
house  that  run  back  from  the  main  building. 
In  1824,  the  name  of  Comhill  was  changed 
to  Washington  Street,  and  the  old  store  was 
variously  numbered  until  it  took  No.  135  ;  and 
hero  Mr.  Clarke  remained  keeping  shop  until 
1828,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  booksellers 
who  have  added  so  much  to  its  notoriety. 

After  Dr.  Clarke  left  the  premises  the  building 
was  much  changed  ;  Messrs.  Carter  (Richanl 
B.)  &  Hendee  (Charles  J.)  used  the  front  room 
as  a  book-store  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Butts 
moved  his  printing-office  from  Wilson’s  Lane  to 
the  chambers  soon  afterwards.  Carter  &  Hendee 
continued  in  the  store,  part  of  the  time  with  Mr. 
Edwin  Babcock  as  partner,  until  1833,  when 
they  removed  to  131  up  stairs,  and  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Messrs.  Allen  (John)  &  Ticknor  (Wil¬ 
liam  D.)  in  1833  to  1837.  From  this  time  the 
Old  Comer  Book-Store  was  in  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  William  D.  Ticknor,  alone  until  1844,  and 
subsequently  of  himself  and  partners,  Messrs. 
John  Heed,  Jr.,  and  James  T.  Fields,  until  the 
fiill  of  1865,  when,  the  senior  partner  having 
died,  the  new  firm  of  Ticknor  (Howard  M.)  & 
Fields  (James  T.)  removed  to  a  new  store  pur¬ 
posely  fitted  up  for  them  in  Tremont  Street,  and 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  took  possession  of 
the  famous  premises,  removing  from  their  old 
place  of  business  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Co.  were  succeeded 
in  the  old  store  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Williams 
&  Co.,  on  the  first  of  September,  1869. 

'The  original  building  was  constracted  of 
brick,  and  was  two  stories  in  height,  the  roof 
having  a  donble  pitch  towards  Comhill  (Wash¬ 
ington  Street)  and  backwards,  with  two  attic 
windows  on  the  easterly  side.  From  the  main 
building  projected  backwards  the  portion  of  the 
house  that  originally  served  the  residents  for 
family  purposes.  In  front  of  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  part,  and  extending  on  School  Street 
westerly  from  the  old  building,  is  another  por¬ 
tion  of  somewhat  modem  constraction,  which 
has  accommodated  within  its  walls  many  tenants 
of  very  various  occupations. 

Great  interest  has  Men  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  this  old  specimen  of  the  first 
rcconstraction  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
Comhill,  after  the  destraction  of  the  old  tene¬ 
ments  and  shops  in  1711 ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Old  Brimmer  Mansion  will  be  alloweil 
to  remain,  for  many  years  to  come,  standing  in 
its  present  form,  with  its  quaint  appearance  and 
the  well-known  designation  —  “  The  Old  Comer 
Book-Store.” 


LILIPUT  LECTURES. 


The  author  of  “Liliput  Levee”  is  the  laure¬ 
ate  poet  of  children  all  the  world  over.  His 
verses  are  the  standard  poetry  of  the  nursery,  and  if 
some  that  he  has  written  are  more  fitted  for  grown 
people  than  for  boys  and  girls,  his  best  efforts  have 
been  given  to  children,  and  arc  fully  appreciated 
by  them.  The  prose  “  Lectures  ”  in  this  volume 
contain,  as  the  writer  acknowledges,  many  things 
which  a  child  will  not  fully  understand.  Enough 
that  they  sug^st  thought  and  awaken  inquiry, 
for  it  is  not  always  well  that  a  book  for  children 
should  be  exactly  on  the  level  of  their  capacity. 
If  there  arc  sometimes  heights  to  which  they 
cannot  rise  and  depths  their  small  brains  cannot 
fathom,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  writer  fails  in 
understanding  the  child-mind. .  Assuredly  the 
author  of  “  Liliput  Lectures  ”  does  not  so  fail. 
Sometimes,  indecil,  he  uses  words  which  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  meaningless,  os  when  he  ob¬ 
serves  in  one  lecture,  “  Some  parts  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  such  as  metaphysics  and  ethics,  we  roust 
leave  out  altogether  ”  ;  but  when  he  talks  —  for 
his  lecturing  is  pleasant  talking — about  the 
world,  the  sky,  cities  and  art,  his  illustrations 
are  familiar  and  picturesque,  and  his  suggestions 
^pcnl  to  the  curiosity  so  insatiable  in  children. 
'There  is  a  poem  at  the  end  of  each  lecture,  and 
of  these  poems,  eleven  in  all,  three  or  four  strike 
us  as  written  in  the  best  style  of  the  author. 
From  these,  if  it  were  not  too  long,  wc  would 
gladly  select  for  quotation  a  child’s  dream  of  a 
new  world,  “  where  all  the  folks  alike  did  seem,” 
and  where 


“  There  w«*  no  CUM,  there  was  no  Mother, 

There  was  no  Change,  there  was  no  Other." 

Three  or  four  stanzas  of  this  poem  will  be  snifi- 
cient  to  attract  readers  to  it.  The  child  grows 
weary  of  a  world  so  constant  — 

“  Nobody  laughed,  nobody  wept  ; 

None  grew  weary  and  so  none  slept  ; 

There  was  nobody  born,  amt  nobody  wed  ; 

This  world  was  a  world  of  the  lirin^ead. 


“  I  longed  to  mend.  I  longed  to  make, 

I  Ionge<l  to  give,  I  longed  to  take, 

I  longed  for  a  change,  whatever  esme  alter, 

I  longeil  for  crying,  I  longed  for  laughter. 

“  At  last  I  heanl  the  Time-Clock  boom. 

And  woke  from  my  dream  in  my  little  rocrai 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  my  mother  was  nigh. 

And  I  heard  the  baby  crow  and  cry, 

“  And  I  thought  to  m3rself.  How  nice  it  is 
For  me  to  live  in  a  world  like  this. 

Where  things  can  happen  and  clocks  can  strike, 
And  nene  of  the  people  are  made  alike !  ’’ 

A  charming  child’s  poem  upon  the  world  is  brief 
enough  to  be  given  without  abridgement ;  — 

"  flreat,  wide,  beautiful,  tronderful  world. 

With  the  wonderful  water  rrund  you  curled. 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast,— 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

•The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 

And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 

It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  .be  mills. 

And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

“  You  friendly  Earth  !  how  frtr  do  you  go 
With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that 
flow. 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs,  and  isles 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ! 

“  Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all ; 

And  yet,  when  1  said  my  prayers  to  day, 

A  whisper  inside  me  seeing  to  say. 

‘  You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such 
a  dot ; 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot !  ’  ’’ 


It  is  a  nice  question,  whether  a  man  whoso 
leg  has  just  ticcn  nnqiutatcil  can  feel  the  prick  of 
a  pin.  If  he  can,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Naiiolcoii  is  not  insensible  to  the  small 
aggravations  of  his  great  misfortune  which  arc 
pcqictually  crojipiiig  up.  'The  publication  of 
the  Secret  Papers  of  the  Empire  must  be  one  of 
the  worst  of  these,  so  bitter  is  the  commentary 
I  they  fomi  on  the  pn.st  glories  of  the  Empire  and 
the  hollow  foundation  of  corruption  and  flattery 
on  which  these  rested.  The  complimentary  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  cx-Emperor  on  the  subject 
of  his  “  Life  of  Ca'sar  ”  now  read  like  the  most 
cutting  irony.  Octave  Feuillct,  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  Ixiok,  thanks  the  Emperor  not  only 
for  having  thought  of  him,  but  for  having  thought 
him  worthy  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  under¬ 
stand  and  admire  this  work,  which  will  not  only 
be  the  honor  of  history  and  letters,  but,  as  he 
explains  in  a  very  long  sentence,  ennoble  hu¬ 
manity.  Jules  Sandeau  remarks  that  the  idea 
of  Napoleon  III.  will  henceforward  be  sought  in 
the  “  Life  of  Csc.sar,”  and  that  this  grand  figure, 
to  which  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  be 
added,  will  thus  receive  fresh  lustre  and  an  unex¬ 
pected  accession  of  greatness.  “The  world  of 
fetters,”  he  adds,  “  will  be  eternally  proud  and 
gratefal.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  deserved 
well  of  the  arts  when  he  picked  up  Titian’s  pen¬ 
cil.  You,  Sire,  have  done  better.  You  have 
taken  up  the  mu  of  Montesquieu  and  made  it 
your  own.”  But  the  highest  flight  of  all  is 
taken  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Besan^on, 
who,  indeed,  soars  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of 
mental  possibilities,  as  follows :  “  While  reading 
this  beautifnl  and  surprising  work  I  thought 
that  Julius  Csesar  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
conquered  the  Gauls  and  composed  his  comnien- 
I  taries,  since  otherwise  the  Emperor  would  have 
done  lioth.”  It  would  have  bwn  interesting  to 
I  see  how  Napoleon  would  have  managed  this. 


Palmtka,  hi,  with  less  than  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  has  three  churches. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  1, 1871. 


VOTING  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM,  PARIS. 


Live  Poultrj’. 
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A  LiniitPil  Stock.  Not  quite  reduced  by  Starvation. 

SKETCHES  ON  THE  PAVEMENTS  IN  THE  BOULEVARDS. 


Tlie  Herring  Merchant. 


